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AZEL P. LADD 


State Superintendent 
of 


Public Instruction 


1852-1854 


According to historical rec- 
rds, Azel P. Ladd of Shulls- 
burg, superintendent of public 
instruction, called the first 
meeting of educators at his 
office in Madison to organize 
the Wisconsin State Teachers 
Association on July 12, 1853. 
This year is our hundredth 
anniversary. 
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Typo Democrat says, ** Yes, 
teacher, | ve printed your 
journal from the first. 
Neither of us looks his 
age. In fact, | ve had a 
face lifting as shown below 
and here s where I hope 
to serve you well through 


the next century. 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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anchester’s Is a 
Spring Tonic 

For You 

And Your Budéet! 


A spring topic, because spring is 





verywhere you look at Manchester’s! 
Come get a lift from our lovely pure 

silk print dresses . . . our spring suits 
that will play a steady role in your 
social comings and goings . . . spring 
coats that will steal the biggest shows! 
Select a new spring hat that will take 
you right out of the winter doldrums! 
Choose gay shoes to lighten your step! 
You'll find all these in Thrift Center 

or Fashion Center on the second floor 
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to suit your budgets! And don’t miss — 
meeting your friends for lunch in the 
“Madison Room overlooking beautiful 


‘Capitol Park! 
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Welcome, 
Southern 
Wisconsin 
Teachers 
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:... young teacher walked away 
from the door where she had been 
greeting her pupils’ parents. Taking 
her place beside her desk, she smiled 
a welcome, opened her mouth to 
speak, then closed it as a worried 
look spread over her face. 


As though on signal, a woman 
from a front desk stepped up beside 
her and nodded reassuringly. With 
a smile, the teacher began a talk on 
her children’s food habits, halting 
briefly between sentences while the 
other woman, her interpreter, trans- 


lated into Spanish for the benefit of 


most of the parents. 


RESEARCH IN TEACHING 
NUTRITION EDUCATION 


Language was only one of the 
problems met and overcome in this 
New York City school, which served 
as a laboratory for the development 


and beans and the Ed.D. 


The story of the 5-year research in nutrition education 


undertaken by Columbia University’s Teachers College and 


New York City’s school system, assisted by General Mills. 


of training courses in nutrition edu- 
cation for graduate students. 

The project began in 1947. 
Teachers College provided the staff, 
headed by Professor of Nutrition 
Dr. Clara Mae Taylor, and the grad- 
uate students. The New York school 
system co-operated. A local nutrition 
committee recommended the labo- 
ratory school. Various community 
groups participated. And _ financial 
assistance and a number of teaching 
aids were supplied by General Mills. 


A SCHOOL FULL OF 
REAL NUTRITION PROBLEMS 


The school’s children were drawn 
from New York’s crowded Upper 
West Side, an area of mixed incomes 
and many nationalities. They repre- 
sented 43 different national back- 
grounds—65% Spanish-speaking. 


All too evident in the children’s 
appearance and attitudes were the 
signs of malnutrition. Inherited eat- 
ing habits, and cold economics, made 
beans and rice the average staple diet. 


There was no doubt about the need 
for better eating habits—or the cor- 
responding opportunities for learn- 
ing to teach them. 


THREE LINES OF RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPED CONCURRENTLY 


One objective of the project was 
obvious: to learn how much could 
be accomplished by regular grade 
teachers in teaching good eating 
habits. Teaching methods had to be 
developed for integration of nutri- 
tion in regular classroom subjects. 
Special nutrition projects were also 
planned. The most effective methods 
of using nutrition education mate- 
rials were studied. 


Teaching experiences that teachers 
and children would enjoy were es- 
sential. First graders, for example, 
grew grass for baby chicks and thus 
learned the importance of green foods 
for boys and girls. 


Sixth graders tested different diets 
on guinea pigs, reported the advan- 
tages of an all-around good diet to 
their classmates. Activities were 
graded from kindergarten through 
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the sixth grade, and provided con- 
tinuous learning experiences. 


School lunches, both bought and 
brought, were a natural field of study. 
One result was a revision of the 
school’s lunch room policies and fa- 
cilities. Parent understanding and 
co-operation were vital, so regular 
parent classes in nutrition were or- 
ganized, and well attended. 





TEACHING TEACHERS 
TO TEACH NUTRITION 


The second objective was a work- 
able teacher-education program. 
How much background in nutrition 
must the teacher have? What mate- 
rials should she know, what projects 
should she be prepared to organize? 


An unused room at the school was 
developed into a nutrition center for 
teacher training. Here the Teachers 
College staff and students conferred 
with the classroom teachers, de- 
veloped training procedures. The 
graduate students undertook the 
project of equipping and decorating 
the center, and of supplying it with 
exhibits to stimulate the pupils’ in- 
terest in nutrition. 

The school principal, doctor and 
nurse all were enlisted in this pro- 
gram, and teachers from nearby 
schools invited to participate. 


DEVELOPING LEADERS IN 
NUTRITION EDUCATION 


The third objective of the project 
was the development of course ma- 
terial for Teachers College graduate 
students—training that would earn 
credits toward graduate degrees, and 
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fit them for 
leadership in 
other nutrition- 
education 
programs 
throughout 

the nation. 
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Each year, 
six to eight 
students were enrolled in the project, 
and given the opportunity to help 
develop their own courses. They ob- 
served in the classrooms, participated 
in the teacher training. They helped 
set up a nutrition-education labora- 
tory at Teachers College, helped 
equip it with source materials, and 
with teaching aids provided by 
General Mills and others. They 
helped staff the laboratory to assist 
the teachers from many countries 
who have visited it. 


RESULTFUL RESEARCH— 
AFTER 5 YEARS 


Satisfying results have been at- 
tained in all three of the project areas. 

An important new field of gradu- 
ate study in education and public 
health has been charted, and three 
new courses established at Teachers 
College. Graduates of the project— 
including America’s first Ed.D. in 
Nutrition Education—have gone out 


as leaders in health and education 
departments in several states. 


Teachers trained in the laboratory 
school are equipped to carry on nu- 
trition education on their own, and 
classroom programs have developed 
in 10 other New York schools. 

In the city’s Upper West Side, a 
new pattern of eating habits has been 
started. Healthier appearance and a 
new alertness are noticeable in the 
laboratory school’s pupils. The foods 
they eat in the lunch room—and 
what they bring in their lunch boxes 
—show that pupil and parent nutri- 
tion education is having an effect on 
family attitudes toward food. 


NUTRITION-EDUCATION 
AIDS OFFERED 


More and more nutrition-educa- 
tion programs and projects are get- 
ting under way throughout the 
nation, as the need and the possible 
results become widely known. 

Are you giving special emphasis 
to nutrition education in your school, 
or your Class? Reports on the experi- 
ences of others in this field, and the 
General Mills teaching materials used 
at Teachers College and elsewhere, 
are available without charge. Just 
mail the coupon below, filling in the 
pertinent information. 


GENERAL MILLS Educational Services 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Generat Mitts, Minnearotts 1, MInNesoTA 


I am interested in your nutrition teaching materials and in how other schools and 
teachers have used them most effectively. 


State 


Grade level No. of pupils 


I already have the following General Mi:ls materials 
















~The ONE-12 Desk 


The ONE — 12 DESK, American Desk's most 
practical, most modern classroom unit — 
designed in heights for grades ONE through 
TWELVE. It's the sturdiest of units: spot weld- 
ed steel and fine, highly finished, multi-ply 
birch tops measuring 18 by 30 inches. Ask 
your A-D Dealer to show you a sample desk 
soon! 


Available also with "Fibreresin” plastic tops. 


E-ONE-12 — 


The ANGLE STEEL version if you prefer 
this same desk with angle steel legs! 





--BOOK SHELVES 


Order your ONE-12 desks 
with the book shelves on 
either the right or left hand 
side. 
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The Cover 


The minutes of the first meet- 
ing of our association and a pho- 
tograph of a daguerreotype of Su- 
perintendent Ladd is the first in 
a series of cover pictures to be 
used during our Centennial Year 
18538-1953. Each cover will have 
historical significance. Some will 
portray the very earliest days of 
our history while others will re- 
cord views of the present. 


Calendar of Events 


Feb. 6—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

Feb. 8-12—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Cleve- 
land 

Feb. 14-19—AASA, Atlantic City 

Mar. 6—Central Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Wausau 

Mar. 27—Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Sheboygan 

Mar. 27-28—Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica, State Convention, Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire 

Apr. 10-11—Midwestern English Con- 
ference, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, Ill. 

Apr. 183—Regional Safety Conference, 
Eau Claire 

Apr. 14—Regional Safety Conference, 
Park Falls 

Apr. 22—Regional Safety Conference, 

Richland Center 
Apr. 23—Regional Safety Conference, 


Milwaukee 
s 
WE 4 Officers for 1953 
President 
CLYDE M. SHIELDS ____--__._ Waukesha 
First Vice President 
CLIFFORD S. LARSON —_~----- Wautoma 
Second Vice President 
Mrs. MyRLE ANDERSON ___- Eau Claire 
Third Vice President 
R. W. OSTRANDER —......... Ellsworth 
Executive Secretary 
0: B. PRENZEE ............... Madison 
Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT ________ Stevens Point 
Executive Committee 
District I 
F. G. MACLACHLAN —____-_ Park Falls 
District II 
ALMA THERESE LINK _-_-_-_-- Oshkosh 
District III 
A. W. ZELLMER __-- Wisconsin Rapids 
District IV 
LLOYD R. MOSENG _______---- Racine 
District V 
DONALD UPSON _____.----- Janesville 
District VI 
HELEN M. ELLIOTT _______ Milwaukee 
Past President 
LESLIE W. JOHNSON - _._.. Superior 
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Letters to the Editor... 


Dear Mr. Plenzke: 

Thank you much for sending 
me a copy of the little booklet, 
“Lest I Forget’. It is a little gem. 
I wish I might have had some- 
thing like it when I began teach- 
ing. With greetings of the season 
and every good wish 

Sincerely yours, 
JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Editor, NEA Journal 


Dear Mr. Plenzke: 

Thank you for sending me a 
copy of your Personal Record 
Booklet. It seems to me that this 


is an excellent way to keep the 
name and services of the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association before 
your members. 
Cordially, 
WILLIAM G. CARR 
Executive Secretary, NEA 


* * * 


WEA Executive Committee 
Meeting 
SUMMARY 
Milwaukee, Dec. 13, 1952, 
9:00 A. M. 

President-elect C 1 y de Shields 
attended the meeting. 
In compliance with a request 








Enjoy a wonderful vacation at moderate cost! 
Only $520.50 round trip from Milwaukee. 


A vacation in Hawaii costs less than many Mainland vacations and 
flying United, you can be there in a few hours! 


United flights from 77 Mainland cities connect with luxurious Mainliner 
Stratocruisers in San Francisco or Los Angeles. Enjoy delicious meals 
and refreshments aloft, and “Service in the Mainliner Manner” at no 


extra cost. 


HAWAIIAN AIR VACATIONS, lasting from 10 to 23 days, and includ- 
ing round-trip transportation, hotel accommodations and sight-seeing, 
are available at surprisingly low prices. 

OR COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE by enrolling for summer 
study at the University of Hawaii. Low tuition, graduate courses fully 
accredited. Write to Director of Summer Session, University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu, T. H. 


YOUR WORLD TRAVEL HEADQUARTERS is the nearest United 
office! Full information, reservations and ticketing service to U.S. cities 
and colleges, or to anywhere in the world is yours for the asking! 


Write for free air vacation folders. 


United air LinESs 


COMPARE THE FARE ANB YOU'LL GO BY AIR 


Lobby, Plankinton House Hotel and Gen. Mitchell Field. Call HUmboldt 3-4000 
or an authorized travel agent. 





from the State Superintendent 
that 2 persons be nominated for 
each of 2 vacancies on the Advis- 
ory Commission for Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Stand- 
ards, the committee nominated 
Mollie Leopold and William Slo- 
cum for the classroom teacher va- 
cancy and Beatrice Burgdorff and 
Winston Brown for the county 
superintendent vacancy. 

Set salaries of WEA office staff 
for 1953. 

Selected Mollie Leopold, Alma 
Therese Link, Ella Hanawalt, 
Beatrice Burgdorff, N. C. Cupery, 
Clyde Shields, A. W. Zellmer, O. 
H. Plenzke, Margaret Chenoweth, 
Ruth Strozinsky, and Clarice 
Kline to represent the association 
at the Chicago conference of the 
Nat’l. Com. on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. 

Voted the $75 talent subsidy 
for the convention section of Fu- 
ture Teachers of America. 


Agreed to permit the use of 
WEA as co-sponsor of Safety 
Conferences to be held in Febru- 
ary and March. 

Heard the Treasurer’s report 
and adopted it. 

Attorneys Mehigan and 
Schwemer appeared at the meet- 
ing to supply information in re- 
gard to a request which they had 
previously filed in behalf of the 
Milwaukee County Council of 
Teachers that WEA help defray 
expenses of court action by Wal- 
ter Michael against the Wauwa- 
tosa board of education on ac- 
count of his dismissal. Numerous 
interrogations of attorneys fol- 
lowed. 

After deliberation upon the 
case the committee voted to pay 
one-half of the circuit court costs 
(which total costs Attorney 
Schwemer had estimated at $575 
in his letter of December 3) to 
secure an interpretation and clar- 
ification of the continuing con- 
tract law and Milwaukee county 
tenure law and as recommended 
by the Welfare Committee. Car- 
ried. 

Discussion of WEA Centennial. 

The Executive Secretary an- 
nounced that WEA membership 
had hit an all-time high of 24,122. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


January 195° 
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Wisconsin Education Association 


1953 is the Centennial Year of 
the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion. As shown on the cover of 
this Journal, the association came 
into being July 12, 18538, before 
practically all state groups as we 
now know them. 

WEA has shaped itself thru a 
century of the vicissitudes which 
characterized the era. It has had 
its successes and triumphs, its 
failures and disappointments. Un- 
like scores of other ventures it 
survived and grew. Humble be- 
ginnings were more than offset 
by unyielding determination of 
early leaders who sensed the need 
for a state professional organiza- 
tion. Dogged persistence to en- 
courage an idea, more than means 
of communication or resources, 
pulled the young venture over one 
obstacle after another. As an 
agency to advance teaching and 
to promote popular education it 
so captured the support of public 
and educators that its growth and 
prestige were not to be denied. 
Despite ups and downs its inclu- 
sive membership backed solid 
programs and the state is the bet- 
ter for them. Its record is an hon- 
orable one. 

From the beginning WEA has 
supported sound school legisla- 
tion. The state legal provisions 
to improve the profession and 


cators now comprise the member- 
ship as evidence of their aware- 
hess of accomplishments of the 
association and the best means 
for future achievement. 

When a voluntary, independent 
association grows and thrives for 
a 100 years there is cause for 
proper anniversary observance. 
The Executive Committee and 
WEA office are cooperating in 
plans for the year which will cul- 
minate in the annual convention. 
The center spread of this issue is 
devoted to pictures indicating the 
status of things when WEA was 


organized. It is felt that our mem- 
bers will more fully comprehend 
and appreciate the work of the 
association if its unpretentious 
background and early struggles 
are set in historical sequence. 
WEA has an interesting history 
and each Journal will present 
some aspects of its development, 
some stories incident to its pro- 
grams during the century. The 
officers hope WEA members will 
join in the observance. Also, send 
in any information and source 
materials related to the history 
of WEA. 





Early Efforts to Establish 
A Teachers’ Association 


ISCONSIN was blessed 

with educators that pos- 
sessed determination and faith in 
the future of education in the 
state. Such men as Michael 
Frank, Josiah L. Pickard, and 
John G. McMynn, in the face of 
adverse circumstances and many 
discouragements, went sturdily 
and faithfully forward, laying the 
foundations on which was to rise 
the present educational system of 
our State. 


1853-1953 


This year marks the hundredth anniversary of the 


Wisconsin Education Association. Amid pioneer 


circumstances energetic and courageous educators 


launched the first statewide meeting to promote 


the welfare of education and educators. 


make it more attractive are re- 
sults of WEA activity. 


Support of State Welfare 

The association has given gen- 
erously of its facilities and re- 
sources to the state welfare. 
Other organizations and legisla- 
tures have found help and cooper- 
ation in WEA. Over 24,000 edu- 
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The first educational gathering 
in what was the Northwest at 
that time, so far as can be 
learned, was held in Chicago in 
October, 1846. At the close of this 
convention the greater part of its 
members formed a Teachers’ In- 
stitute which continued for ten 
days. 

The next educational movement 


in this region seems to have been 
the Mining Region Teachers’ As- 
sociation, which held its first 
meeting in Platteville in 1848. 
Among the leading spirits in this 
organization were J. L. Pickard, 
A. P. Ladd, afterwards state su- 
perintendent, and Rev. Allen. 


Similar work appears to have 
begun early along the lakeshore, 
in Kenosha and surrounding area, 
in which educational meetings 
were frequently held between 
1849 and 1852. There is no defi- 
nite date of the founding of the 
Kenosha County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, but it held meetings in 
March and April, 1853 with about 
30 in attendance. 


Invited by State Superintendent 


The first known proposal to or- 
ganize a state teachers’ associa- 
tion was made by J. G. McMynn 
and the first meeting was held in 
July, 1853, pursuant to an invita- 
tion issued by State Superinten- 
dent A. P. Ladd, who was one of 
the men that instigated the Min- 
ing Region Teachers’ Association 
as mentioned above. Mr. Ladd 
was interested in the establish- 
ment of a teachers’ association to 
aid him in his position as state 
superintendent. He was chosen as 
the first chairman. 


~ 





Eight educators attended the 
first meeting at the State Capitol 
in Madison and drew up a con- 
stitution which called for eleven 
officers and limited membership 
to those actually engaged in teach- 
ing. This posed a problem of fill- 
ing the eleven offices but the con- 
stitution also included a section 
providing for the election of hon- 
orary members who could become 
acting members by paying the 
regular $1.00 fee. 


The second meeting was held at 
Madison on August 9, 1854. To 
quote directly from the historical 
sketch prepared by Prof. J. L. 
Pickard, in 1864: ‘So little inter- 
est was felt, by either the teach- 
ers of the State or the citizens of 
Madison, that those who came to 
attend the Association could find 
no one expecting them, nor that 
any provision had been made 
even for a place in which to hold 
their meetings. They ‘happened 
together’ at one of the inns of the 
place, and after much time spent 
in fruitless search for some one 
sufficiently interested in the cause 
to procure them a suitable room 
they sallied forth to look for 
themselves. At length, in an ob- 
scure room in the old Court 
House, of which one of them had 
obtained the key, and by the light 
of a few tallow candles purchased 
by one of their number, and 
which, for want of candle-sticks, 
were held by the hands of as 
many teachers, with one citizen 
as a witness of their proceedings 
—the Association entered upon 
its business .. . In consequence of 
the discouraging want of interest 
felt in our organization, it was 
seriously proposed that the insti- 
tution be ‘dropped’ till future 
generations should be able to pro- 
duce more ‘live’ teachers to carry 
it on; but one more effort was 
resolved upon if a meeting could 
be held... .” . 

The third annual meeting of 
the association commenced on 
August 15, 1855, and fully justi- 
fied the perseverence of its work- 
ers, 150 names being enrolled on 
the first day. The association here 
fell upon the tide of assured suc- 
cess, and since this third meeting 
no one has talked of waiting for 
another generation to take up and 
carry on the work. 
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If pupils are to understand, to believe in, and to help 


make democracy live they must receive encourage- 


ment and practice in the art of living 


peacefully together. It will help by 


Learning Ways of Democracy 
In a Fifth-Grade Homeroom 


LaVerne Niebuhr 


Fifth Grade, Randall School 
Madison, Wisconsin 


EOPLE all over the world 

need to, and do come together 
to make common decisions. Never 
has the need been more urgent to 
act peaceably and cooperatively 
in solving world problems. It is, 
therefore, very important that 
children learn what democracy 
means and what it can do for 
them. From this, then, will come 
a deep sense of appreciation for 
our way of living. Since demo- 
cratic action is not inherited, but 
must be learned, the school and 
the teacher must set up situations 
in which children can practice the 
ways of democracy. Actions teach 
better than words. Our Citizen- 
ship Club and our Student Coun- 
cil are two successful democratic 
activities in our school. 


Starting a Citizenship Club 

On the first day of school, after 
listing together the qualities 
which good leaders should pos- 
sess, the class officers are elected. 
They consist of a president, vice- 
president, and secretary. The 
president is given a basic list of 
Parliamentary Procedures to help 
him guide his group; and the sec- 
retary, a sample of minutes which 
are typed in a small booklet. 

The next day they sit at a table 
in the front of the room and take 
charge of the business meeting, 
with the teacher’s guidance. Dur- 
ing business, the class helps de- 
cide on their officers’ term of 
office and their duties. Gradually 
more duties are added, as the 
need arises. 

After the meeting is called to 
order and minutes read, succeed- 


ing business by the class may in- 
clude such activities as reading 
bulletin board notices, listing 
aims for the week, reporting 
school and community news by 
individuals, reporting by commit- 
tees, and discussing school prob- 
lems. The secretary keeps min- 
utes to be written later in a note- 
book. 


Housekeeping Duties 


At first a teacher must guide 
the meeting a great deal, draw- 
ing out suggestions for discus- 
sion, helping the secretary write 
the minutes, and helping every- 
one become aware of school prob- 
lems. Gradually, they become 
more dependable and can handle 
a meeting even if the teacher isn’t 
present. 

Two housekeepers are usually 
assigned for each week. Their 
duties include keeping the room 
orderly, changing the bulletin 
board, passing the waste basket, 
tending the balls, and other rou- 
tines. 

When the housekeepers have 
time during school or after school 
they go about their duties. The 
bulletin board tender brings pic- 
tures, news items, cards, etc., 
from home and tacks them on the 
News Bulletin Board. He tells 
about these during Club and en- 
courages the children to come and 
read the items some time during 
the day. 

Everyone gets a fair chance to 
perform housekeeping duties dur- 
ing the school term. They are 
praised when they do a good job, 
and offered suggestions for im- 
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provement when they need it. 
These responsibilities help them 
to gain a feeling of belongingness. 


An Aim for a Week 


Most classes decide to choose 
an aim of the week each week, 
and to make a chart listing stand- 
ards by which to accomplish this 
aim. During part of their Club 
meeting each morning the class 
secretary writes on the board the 
suggestions given by other boys 
and girls. After all the sugges- 
tions have been listed, the presi- 
dent appoints one member to 
print these on a chart and post 
them as reminders. Having chil- 
dren develop their own standards 
requires them to recognize prob- 
lems, to bring out many facts and 
ideas by which to reach the best 
solution, to conclude by selecting 
the best solutions, and then to put 
them into practice. It also instills 
the idea that freedom in a democ- 
racy is not doing as one pleases, 
but rather working for one’s self 
and for the interest and comfort 
of the group. 


“Let’s Be Good Room Citizens” 
is the aim of the week which is 
usually chosen early. Its useful- 
ness is shown later by group and 
individual evaluation. The char- 
acteristics of the good citizens are 
listed by one class and used to 
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find their citizenship average for 
the week. 

These suggestions are made 
into a wall chart and are also 
listed on individual sheets stapled 
inside each child’s folder. On Fri- 
days the secretary reads off the 
list and takes the average of her 
group’s citizenship, while they 
check their individual evaluation 
sheets. There is also room on the 
individual charts to write one 
thing they’re going to try to im- 
prove during the coming week. 
Some things they write in the 
spaces provided are: “I want to 
remember to finish my work on 
time.” “I’m going to try to keep 
my desk clean.”’ This helps chil- 
dren to develop their ability to 
evaluate their own growth in 
some of the ways of a democracy. 


Good Deeds Are Recorded 


Since there are dangers in con- 
centration on self, children are 
motivated to help others thru a 
Good Deed Box. Here are placed 
brief reports of “good deeds” 
written by the receivers of them. 
The following are a few samples 
from our Good Deed Box: 

Nancy helped me clean my locker. 

Dean has been a very good president. 


Yvonne invited me to her Hallow- 


e’en Party. 
The secretary reads these reports 
during Club on Fridays. The chil- 


po 


.. they sit at a table in the front of the room and take charge of the .. . meeting. 





dren are always anxious to have 
the box opened and notes read. 


From Club to Council 


One duty of the Citizenship 
Club is to elect two representa- 
tives whose job it is to attend 
Student Council every other Mon- 
day. They take to the Council 
suggestions for school improve- 
ment, and report problems which 
their class wishes discussed. The 
next day they report back the 
things that the Council has dis- 
cussed and decided upon. Club 
members discuss the problem still 
more if they aren’t satisfied with 
Council decisions. The represen- 
tatives, in turn, take any added 
suggestions back to the Council at 
its next meeting. The children 
feel that in doing this they have 
a real part in helping to main- 
tain and improve the citizenship, 
not only of their class but also of 
their school. 


And Finally 


Once the Club is running 
smoothly, a meeting usually takes 
only ten minutes. This seems like 
a short time, but a great deal can 
be accomplished when members 
feel responsible for their duties. 
They gradually begin to see that 
cooperative thinking is of higher 
quality than any one _ person’s 
thinking, and that group deci- 
sions make for better living. 

Of course, we must remember 
that just because they have solved 
their problems and decided what 
would be best does not mean that 
they will immediately set out to 
do as they have planned. We must 
expect old habits of selfishness to 
interfere sometimes with honest 
intentions. This makes it neces- 
sary to replan and try again. We 
must have faith in giving the 
children a chance to try out their 
plans, and must believe that last- 
ing education is not a matter of 
“teacher-telling’” but of “pupil- 
doing” thru teacher guidance. 

These democratic practices give 
children many worthwhile oppor- 
tunities for critical thinking, for 
solving problems which are im- 
portant to them, for developing 
into good leaders and good follow- 
ers, and for building the “we” 
feeling that is basic to peaceful 
living. 





Every teacher, every supervisor, every administrator is in 


a position to analyze the basic causes of the scarcity of 


elementary teachers and is in a strategic situation 


to do something about that crisis in education. 


WHERE and HOW 
Can We Get Teachers? 


R. F. Lewis 
First Assistant 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 


Ray C. Maul 
Assistant Director 
NEA Research Division 


LEMENTARY-SCHOOL 

teachers are in danger of be- 
ing overwhelmed by the oncoming 
avalanche of youngsters. The first 
really big wave struck the first 
grade last September, to be fol- 
lowed by even larger additions 
each of the next few years. Com- 
missioner Earl J. McGrath re- 
cently estimated that the public 
and private elementary-school en- 
rolment, including kindergartens, 
would be 26,064,000 in 1952-53. 
This figure, already up more than 
4 million since 1947, will inevit- 
ably exceed 30 million by 1957. 
The big upsurge will hit the high 
schools in 1955; by 1960 their pop- 
ulation will be up 50 per cent 
from the 1947 figure. 

How will we staff all of the 
classrooms which must be pro- 
vided? We know the public will 
demand that the schools remain 
open ; we cannot close up shop for 
lack of qualified teachers. We 
must have more of these fully 
qualified teachers—many more of 
them—or our standards will be 
thrown overboard and under- 
trained teachers will come in, 
thus vitiating our tremendous 
gains in recent years. Every 
teacher wants to help prevent this 
tragedy. If teaching is to become 
a true profession, every teacher 
must help. 
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The kind of person we must have . 


Specific Questions Face Us 


Let us look at some of the ways 
in which every teacher in every 
grade, every supervisor, and 
every administrator can help. 
First, we ask the question. 
“Where do teachers come from?” 
Stated more pointedly the ques- 
tion is, “From what identifiable 
groups in our society must more 
teachers come?’ Having identi- 
fied these groups (the authors of 
this article want to suggest 12) 
we then ask, “Why does each of 
these groups not produce more 
teachers?” Every teacher has a 
responsibility to seek the answers 
to this latter question and to help 
inform the public. We must bring 


. wants to know limitations and advantages. 


to light the specific reasons so 
that we may intelligently and ef- 
fectively set about to eliminate 
them, or at least to overcome 
them. Only in this way can we 
hope to dignify and strengthen 
our recruitment efforts. 


Shots in the dark or general- 
ized, fanciful appeals, we now 
know, will not produce results. 
The kind of person needed in 
teaching is a thoughtful, critical 
judge who chooses on the basis of 
facts. The kind of person we must 
have—and in large numbers— 
wants to know the limitations, 
and the prospects for easing these 
limitations, as well as the advan- 
tages of membership in a profes- 
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sion before making extended 
preparation to enter it. The 
teacher now on the job is, in 
many ways, best qualified to seek 
these facts. And surely the person 
on the job is best prepared to in- 
terpret them to potentially inter- 
ested prospects. Being on the job 
is the most concrete evidence of 
one’s ability to overcome the lim- 
itations and to achieve the re- 
wards of membership in the 
teaching profession. 


Groups Must Be Examined 


Here are the 12 groups from 
which more teachers must come, 
and be retained: 


1. The present corps of competent, 
adequately trained teachers 

2. Former competent teachers with 
adequate preparation 

3. The present corps of strong 
teachers, but not yet adequately 
prepared teachers 

4. The excess of trained teachers 
who do not find employment in 
their major fields of preparation 

5. Former teachers with inadequate 
preparation for teaching 

6. College students with profes- 
sional preparation for teaching 

7. Returning veterans 

8. College students now preparing 
to enter teaching 

9. College students not now contem- 
plating teaching 

10. High school graduates of recent 
years 

11. Present high school students 

12. College students who will com- 
plete requirements for standard 
certificates at the end. of the cur- 
rent academic year 


The first group, most often 
overlooked in recruitment efforts, 
is the most important. T’o retain 
a successful, fully prepared 
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Present high school students .. . 
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teacher in service is a greater 
contribution than to find several 
prospective candidates who must 
first be trained and then must 
prove themselves. Yet every year 
many thousands of the very best 
teachers leave the classroom. 
Why? 


Why Do Teachers Quit? 


Is salary the critical factor in 
our annual teacher losses? We 
know this factor must be 
strengthened, and substantially, 
or teaching will continue to lose 
much of its best personnel. But 
are there other vital reasons? 
What do we know about the influ- 
ence of (a) living and housing 
conditions; (b) scheduled load; 
(c) recognition of extraclass ac- 
tivities and responsibilities; (d) 
isolation of outlying communi- 
ties; (e) administrative support; 
(f) periods of freedom from con- 
tact with children; (g) freedom 
to use one’s own initiative; (h) 
recognition of individual compe- 
tencies not readily standardized; 
(i) encouragement of profes- 
sional growth; (j) recognition of 
enriching experiences outside col- 
lege attendance; (k) opportunity 
to attend and participate in pro- 
fessional meetings; (1) out-of- 
class time for professional meet- 
ings; (m) sabbatical leave; (n) 
maternity leave; (0) opportunity 
to advance in professional status 
as well as salary; (p) sick leave; 
(q) continuing contracts; (1) re- 
tirement provisions; (s) freedom 
from artificial restrictions upon 
personal and social activities? 

Without doubt these and other 
factors operate, to a greater or 
lesser degree, in the retention of 
successful teachers. Without 
doubt many, and perhaps most, of 
these factors have been met and 
overcome in some localities ; prob- 
ably some or many of them yet 
operate to discourage the contin- 
uance of teaching in other local- 
ities. It must be emphasized that 
each school system is an individ- 
ual unit, with many individual! 
characteristics. The retention of 
successful teachers is not a gen- 
eral problem; it is always specific. 
Since this is always true, it fol- 
lows that the teachers, supervis- 
ors, and administrators on the 
job in the local community must 





Retain successful teachers. 


take the lead in (a) identifying 
the causes of the loss of success- 
ful teachers, and (b) presenting 
these facts in a dignified, profes- 
sional, yet forceful manner to the 
local public. Complaisance about 
this responsibility is a critical 
block to the improved status of 
teaching as a profession. | 

Most of the factors suggested 
above are known and appreciated 
by the successful, fully qualified 
teacher. But might there be quite 
a different set of factors among 
some of the other groups which 
must also furnish larger quotas 
of teachers? What about the suc- 
cessful, but only partially pre- 
pared teachers —some 300,000 
strong—now in service, and also 
the large but uncounted number 
formerly in service? They consti- 
tute a vast reservoir of potential 
supply. 


Other Likely Causes 

Standards, the specific aspects 
of certificate requirements, the 
even more detailed college curric- 
ulum requirements, inservice and 
summer opportunities, a com- 
pletely different set of encourage- 
ments—perhaps these are among 
the dominating influences within 
these groups. With many of these 
partially prepared, strong teach- 
ers not now in the classroom, the 
analysis of the reasons for their 
withdrawal from service becomes 
a more complex task. Yet this 
careful analysis must be the very 
heart of any really effective re- 
cruitment among these highly 
prized groups. As we seek to 
maintain and further improve 
our standards the imperative 
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need for this analysis becomes 
even more clear. 

But what about the person who 
has never been a teacher? Those 
with a college degree and no pro- 
fessional training undoubtedly 
have a different set of reasons 
than the groups of experienced 
teachers mentioned above. Where 
are these college graduates going 
vocationally? We know, in a gen- 
eral way, that many of them are 
disillusioned after graduation and 
fail to find satisfactory, interest- 
ing jobs. What particular restric- 
tions must be overcome to induce 
them to enter post-baccalaureate 
programs, or to induce future 
members of this group to enter 
preparation for teaching in their 
junior, or even in their senior col- 
lege year? Surely we must more 
clearly identify the reasons these 
vast potential groups do not an- 
nually produce many more candi- 
dates for elementary - school 


teaching service. Here again, the 
very heart of the problem is to 
seek out and then overcome these 
specific reasons. It is here that 
the college teacher and adminis- 
trator can sharpen their efforts. 


Positions of Influence 


Next, we come to the greatest 
group of all—those who have not 
entered college, may not choose to 
do so, may not prepare for teach- 
ing if they do enter college, or 
may not choose elementary school 
teaching. Is there a different set 
of reasons restraining these 
groups? High school and elemen- 
tary school teachers are in the 
ideal position to find the answers 
to these questions. Even more to 
the point, they are in the ideal 
position to influence the decisions 
of these young people. We know, 
of course, that high school teach- 
ers are daily influencing the stu- 
dents with whom they are in 
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and die by public favor. 


| Keeping Public Relations a Two Way Street 


HE amount and kind of interest the community takes in its 
school and the education of its children, will probably de- 
pend upon the amount of genuine and active interest the school 
takes in its community. Wise educators know that schools live 


| Schools must keep their two-way radio sets tuned in clearly 





to hear the public voice. There is a flow of ideas and opinion 
from the public to the school, as well as from the school to 
the public. They are equally important and dependent on each 
other; often their bilateral nature requires stimulation by edu- 
cational agencies. 

The people will favor the school only if they consider the 
school as a friend. To make a friend we must be one. The essen- 
tial step, then, is to gain all the prestige and good will which 
can legitimately be procured in the eyes of the community. 

How is this attained? First, the school of today must be 
interested in its community—consider the community as its labo- 
ratory; consider it and use it as an important part of the 
curriculum. 

I knew at least one school administrator who advocated as 
a success formula the idea (and practiced it), that administra- 
tors and teachers should keep aloof from the public and keep 
| the public in the dark concerning the school and all its activ- 

ities. Needless to say, that school did not enjoy the confidence 
of its community. If the school is to receive community favor, 
the community must get the impression that, “This is my kind 
of school, going my way, needing my help and providing lead- 
ership in the direction of a better world for all of us.” 

This attitude can be developed by KEEPING PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS A TWO WAY STREET. 
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daily contact. If the teachers ra- 
diate a sincere enthusiasm for 
teaching, the many attractive as- 
pects of the profession are quickly 
sensed by the impressionable stu- 
dents; conversely, if teachers con- 
stantly magnify each limiting or 
unpleasant aspect of the job, the 
teacher then becomes the most 
potent derecruiting agent! 


High School Student Attitudes 
High school students are not 
constantly reminded of the many 
limitations of other jobs; they do 
not spend several hours daily 





with sales people, clerical work- 
ers, office assistants, reception- 
ists, mechanics, workers in the 
building trades, factory assembly 
line operators, and employees in 
the many other “dead end” occu- 
pations which claim the great ma- 
jority of American workers. 
These youthful, inexperienced 
students, if they are to be at- 
tracted to teaching, may need to 
overcome quite a different set of 
restraints than those suggested 
above for the more mature 
groups. If we are to increase the 
effectiveness of our recruitment 
efforts among these young people, 
we need to know much more 
about what they are thinking. 


Qualified Teachers for All 


The question will not stay an- 
swered. We must ask again and 
again, ‘What are the reasons you 
do not become a teacher?” Only 
as we keep constantly abreast of 
the thinking of each of the 12 
groups mentioned above can we 
establish a solid foundation for 
the task we must achieve—sup- 
plying a qualified teacher for 
every classroom. 
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One of the many outdoor sessions at the Eagle River Camp. 


EARNING-BY-DOING has en- 
tered the teaching of conser- 
vation in a four-year-old experi- 
ment at a small camp at the edge 
of Eagle River, Wisconsin. Last 
spring 843 students from 57 high 
schools spent three days at the 
northern camp fighting forest 
fires, removing spawn from mus- 
kies, planting trees, and tramping 
thru forests with foresters, edu- 
cators, and conservation author- 
ities as guides. 

The high school students in- 
vaded the Eagle River Camp in 
waves of 42 students which is the 
maximum number the two dormi- 
tories in camp will accommodate. 
Their instructors came from the 
Wisconsin State Colleges, the 
University, the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, Trees for Tomorrow 
Corporation, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and 
at least seven other county, state, 
and national agencies. At the end 
of three days packed with activity 
from 7 a. m. to 11 p. m. weary but 
happy young woodsmen and 
woodswomen thoughtfully signed 
a pledge: 

“. . to advance the conserva- 
tion of Wisconsin’s soil, water, 
forests, and wild life, to protect 
and use wisely these resources in 
the interest of the social and eco- 
nomic well being of this state.” 
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An Outdoor Laboratory 


High school students from 
Wautoma, Rhinelander, and Su- 
perior will begin the season at the 
camp this spring on April 5. 
From then until the summer va- 
cation hundreds of students with 
teachers as chaperons will head 
north to the outdoor laboratory. 
The schedule this year, arranged 
by a state committee headed by 
Roy Ihlenfeldt of the Department 
of Public Instruction, is almost 
filled with room for only a few 
small groups on one or two dates 
to insure a camp-full every three 
days. 


eachers, 


Tees, 
aud 
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guest field lectures, and a resident 
staff of instructors, supervised by 
F. J. Schmeeckle of the State Col- 
lege at Stevens Point, will furnish 
classroom and laboratory direc- 
tion. 

Last year the State College- 
sponsored workshop drew an 
overflow crowd of teachers from 
38 Wisconsin communities and 
two other states. From as far 
away as Milwaukee, Janesville, 
and Madison the teachers came 
to learn conservation by doing. 


During the year hundreds of high school and college 


students get the inspiration and thrill of studying 


nature at the Eagle River Camp, and at thé same time 


sense the need of conserving our resources. 


After the school year ends the 
camp will embark on its most 
elaborate educational program. 


Beginning June 15 a five-week 
workshop opens for teachers, 
sponsored by the Wisconsin State 
Colleges. The same county, state, 
and national agencies will furnish 





Those few who were close enough 
to Eagle River commuted daily 
since there wasn’t a spare cot in 
camp. 


Credits Earned , 
For the six college credits they 
earned the teachers worked hard 
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in their forest laboratory. They 
wrestled with a fire hose that 
spouted water under 400 pounds 
pressure, putting out an actual 
fire. In hip boots they netted fish 
in northern lakes and took scale 
samples from bass, crappies, and 
muskies. Long-idle pedagogic 
muscles were called on to lower a 
dredge into lakes to discover the 
kind of fish food available at the 
bottom and tender hands drove 
five-foot cedar posts into a gravel 
stream bed with a 10-pound mall 
in constructing stream deflectors. 
Both men and women took turns 
felling and trimming popple trees 
and boring down to original top- 
soil hidden three feet under 
eroded subsoil. 

There were songfests, steak 
fries, and swimming, boating, 
archery, and tennis in the even- 
ing and over the week end. But 
never did a tired teacher stay up 
late cramming for a morning quiz 
and lights out at 11 p. m. brought 
no complaints from the conserva- 
tion novices. 

After five weeks what did the 
teachers say of the conservation 
workshop? They had no com- 
plaints! They were unanimous in 
agreeing that they had learned 
much about conservation. 


Value of Training 


“The field trips were wonder- 
ful,” they said. 

“T can’t think of a single thing 
we did which wasn’t worthwhile,” 
one said. 

And a poetic school-lady sighed 
wearily, “The trip was a jewel to 
be strung on my chain of expe- 
riences.” 

The value of such training in 
conservation to the student, 
teacher, and state is appreciated 
by a growing number of edu- 
cators, business men, and leading 
citizens. One Wisconsin corpora- 
tion offers scholarships for five 
three-day high school workshops. 
A Wisconsin mayor furnishes 
money to cover all expenses for 
22 students from the high school 
in his city for three days at the 
camp. Some conservation clubs 
finance part or all of the expenses 
at camp for high school students 
and teachers in their area. 

The Wisconsin State Colleges 
are considering the addition of 
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another dormitory on the camp 
grounds and the University has 
offered to handle the camp over- 
flow, if necessary, by field trips 
and conservation studies origi- 
nating at Madison. 

High school students are care- 
fully screened by principals to 
give the opportunity of a visit to 
camp to those who are good stu- 
dents and interested in conserva- 
tion. This year the conservation 
workshop will be open only to a 
selected 42 teachers. Applications 
are being weighed carefully by 
Director Schmeeckle to give the 
workshop experience only to the 
most qualified and interested 
teachers. Since the camp is small 
its visitors are an_ exclusive 


group. 


Basis of Operation 


Operated on a non-profit basis, 
the Eagle River camp is directed 
by M. N. Taylor who represents 





... field trips are wonderful... 


Trees for Tomorrow, an organi- 
zation of 11 paper mills, three 
power companies, and one im- 
provement company. A full-time 
camp director and a cook are 
hired, and maintenance of the 
two dormitories, the administra- 
tion building, an exhibition build- 
ing, and the dining hall are con- 
tributions of the Trees for To- 
morrow Corporation. 

The study of conservation in 
this one small northern camp un- 
der the direction of experts is 
making an important impact on 
Wisconsin’s citizens of today and 
tomorrow. The camp itself, nes- 


tled in a 157-year-old forest, too, 
has an effect on students. 


Reports of Students 


A prize-winning report of a 
high school trip by an enthusias- 
tic young visitor was written 
from the point of view of a white 
spruce tree on the camp grounds. 
The tree enjoyed the activities of 
the young visitors and watched 
lights blink out in dormitory win- 
dows each night with sadness, ac- 
cording to author Mary Ann 
Ramsey. 

As, finally, each group departed 
in the familiar huge yellow busses 
the white spruce had one consola- 
tion. 

“As each bus drove past me I 
knew that my camp and I would 
live in the memories of another 
group forever,” thought the tree. 
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WEA Summary Financial 
Statement 
November 1952 


Balance, Nov. 1 ____-$ 81,518.23 
Receipts .....-...- 21,225.96 


102,744.19 
47,986.24* 


54,757.95 


Expenditures ______ 


Balance Dec. 1 ___ 

Other accounts 
Bonds (par value) 109,000.00 
Life Membership 





SE hwnwwen. 2,400.83 
tetirement reserve 1,568.36 
112,969.19 


DECEMBER 1952 
Balance Dec. 1, 1952 $ 54,757.95 





SS 9,458.74 
$ 64,216.69 
Expenditures __---- 10,689.87 


Bal. Jan. 1, 1953 $ 53,526.82 
Other Funds 
Bonds (Par Value) — $109,000.00 
Life Membership 





Aa 2,421.20 
Retirement Reserve 
WU a2 oo os ete 1,581.45 





$113,002.65 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 





* Purchase of Bonds $29,652.32. 
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Report of Committee on International Relations 


Adopted by WEA Representative Assembly, Nov. 6, 1952 


ye . of the period of our history, the dif- 
ference between peace and war may be spelled 
by many separate activities in government and in 
our day to day activities. Among these the com- 
mittee would rank high the tremendous interest in 
International Relations education which may find 
expression in activities of locals as well as at the 
state and national levels of our educational organi- 
zations. The 1951-52 committee wishes to call your 
attention to and enlist your active interest in the 
work of this committee. A brief summary of the 
activities, purposes, aims and objectives, personnel 
of committee, and recommendations follows: 
Aims and Objectives: 
1. To create mutual respect and understand- 
ing among peoples and their governments. 
2. To share and trade ideas on grounds of 
friendship and trust. 
3. To make a lasting contribution toward good 
will and security. 


Purposes of Committee: 

1. Education—to show satisfaction which 
comes from having teachers, students, and 
others in our midst and to outline practical 
suggestions for such a program. 

2. Promotion—to arouse desire at all levels to 
assist in programs already set up as well 
as develop programs which will bring to us 
visitors from abroad. 

3. Reporting—to point up present activity and 
needs as identified up to the present time. 


Activities of Committee: 

1. Two committee meetings were held for the 
purpose of planning the Milwaukee sec- 
tional meeting, to set up the year’s activi- 
ties, and to further identify the function of 
such a committee. (The International Rela- 
tions Committee as a committee of the state 
is young.) 

2. The committee prepared two articles which 
were featured in the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education and outlined a plan for feature 
articles for the current school year. 

3. The chairman of the committee presented a 


report to the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation’s workshop at Stevens Point in Sep- 
tember 1952. 

4. A committee member prepared a short arti- 
cle for the September Journal of Education. 


Recommendations: 

1. That all locals set up a committee to be 
known as the Committee on International 
Relations and to join forces with other pro- 
fessional groups in studying and carrying 
out a program. 

. That Wisconsin continue to foster better re- 

lations by sponsoring foreign teachers and 

students and assisting them financially. 

That this delegate assembly accept the rec- 

ommendation of the budget committee to 

satisfy the request for definite funds to help 
carry on the state’s program. 

4. That the need for preservice and inservice 
training of teachers in the area of inter- 
national relations be considered in schools’ 
programs. 

5. That schools participating in programs em- 
phasizing international relations report the 
activity to the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation Journal Editor or to the state chair- 
man of the new committee. 

6. That the resolution related to the teaching 

of a foreign language in the elementary 

schools as presented by the resolutions com- 
mittee be studied and implemented. 

That the new committee to be appointed, 

further study and identify the function of 

this committee at the state level and find 
new ways to tie it in with the national and 
local programs. 

Respectfully, 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


EDYTHE SANDERMAN, Menasha, Chairman 
DWIGHT AGNEW, Menomonie 

Mrs. RUTH CorTELL, Milwaukee 

CARL HAFEMAN, Berlin 

Mrs. DorotHy HOWArD, Potosi 
CATHERINE BEHRENS, Kenosha 
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Report of Committee on Local Associations 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, Nov. 6, 1952 


HE local association is the cradle of democracy 
in a professional organization. It is close to the 
people and to the conditions which concern the 
schools. It is the training ground of leadership; a 
laboratory for cooperative projects.” 
Such are the views as expressed by a former ex- 
ecutive secretary of the NEA and such are.the con- 
victions of your WEA Locals Committee. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Realizing that a well informed group always 
functions more efficiently, the committee has en- 
deavored to strengthen the state organization by 
giving inStruction and training at the local level. 


Workshops Held 
This year two series of workshops were held for 
Locals’ presidents and other officers. During the 
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month of January five meetings were held in the 
state under the able guidance of Mr. Weinlick, our 
locals consultant, with Lyle Ashby, NEA repre- 
sentative, and Stewart Harral, public relations ex- 
pert, highlighting the meetings. Approximately 250 
people attended and voiced enthusiasm and satis- 
faction over this type of workshop. 


In fact the demand for another was so great that 
a statewide meeting was held at Wisconsin State 
College, Stevens Point, on September 5 and 6. Again 
the WEA office staff and our locals consultant as- 
sisted greatly in the planning, for which the Locals 
Committee is most grateful and appreciative. 


The program included such speakers as State Su- 
perintendent of Schools George E. Watson, Lyle 
Ashby, NEA associate secretary, Senator Oscar 
Neale, William Clark, chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Assembly, and Robert Schacht of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


The major part of the program was spent on leg- 
islation, discussing functions of NEA, services of 
WEA, salary schedule problems, and program plan- 
ning for Locals. 


The entire meeting proved most informative and 
inspirational. Ninety-four Locals were represented 
and 179 leaders attended. 


There was some question as to the advisability 
of this sort of meeting being held the first week of 
school. However, it was found to be the only date at 
which time the college dormitories were in readi- 
ness and available, as school opened the following 
week. 


Presidents’ Meetings 


Since the January workshops were substituted 
for the spring Presidents’ meetings only the fall 
meetings were held this year. They were scheduled 
for the first two weeks in October with four chief 
aims in view: 


1. To prepare delegates for the business of the state 
convention. 


2. To discuss local organization for legislation. 
3. To explain proposed changes in retirement. 
4, To discuss the new Locals Handbook. 


The attendance at these meetings proved most 
gratifying. Mr. Weinlick has worked in close co- 
operation with the committee thruout the year, at- 
tending all Locals Committee meetings, addressing 
high school and college groups, conducting Locals 
Presidents’ meetings, attending County Institutes 
and counseling with many individuals on matters of 
retirement and general teacher welfare. We com- 
mend him for a job well done. 


County Institutes 


Again this year County Institutes were contacted 
by members of WEA office personnel rather than 
volunteer speakers. With the full and enthusiastic 
support of our county superintendents, state mem- 
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berships have come closer to our 100% goal and a 
greater enthusiasm for NEA memberships is evi- 
dent. 


Locals Handbook Revised 


The committee, with the assistance of the locals 
consultant and WEA office has completed its revi- 
sion of the Locals Handbook and has published 
the new one entitled “Forward Together.” Copies 
were sent in September to every teacher in Wis- 
consin. This handbook outlines the history, organi- 
zation, and functions of WEA, contains brief ac- 
counts of the National Education Association and 
the World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. It is the hope of the com- 
mittee that every member will find in it a wealth 
of ideas for professional improvement and the nec- 
essary suggestions and helps to build stronger 
locals. 


Recommendations of Committee 
The Locals Committee would like again to pre- 
sent to Locals the following recommendations: 
1. Have a standard constitution set up similar to that 
suggested in the new Handbook. 


2. Be sure that names of new presidents of Locals are 
sent immediately to the WEA office. 

. Have dues sufficient to provide a program of action. 

. Keep your Local alert—this is a legislative year. 

. See that all information sent you from WEA office 
gets into the hands of other members. 

6. Have a public relations committee with a good pro- 
gram for the year. 


. See that your Local takes a stand favoring Future 
Teachers of America in high schools and colleges. 


ol mem & 
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Since it is the feeling of the committee that the 
meetings held this past year have done much to 
produce stronger locals, more efficiently trained 
officers, and better local programs and have in turn 
strengthened our state and national organizations, 
we would like to urge that officers of local associa- 
tions be granted school time for these workshops 
and professional meetings. 


Our committee is most appreciative of the help 
and cooperation given by members of the associa- 
tion and the willingness of the WEA office staff, 
state association officers, and other WEA commit- 
tees to assume responsibility in helping us promote 
our locals program. 


With deepest appreciation for this splendid co- 
operation, our committee respectfully submits this 
report. 

COMMITTEE ON LOCALS ASSOCIATIONS 


Mrs. MyrLeE ANDERSON, Eau Claire, Chairman 


JOHN DzuBAy, Wausau 

ROGER GUILES, Platteville 

L. HEINSOHN, St. Croix Falls 
ROBERT JOHNSON, Baldwin 
GoRDON LEISTIKOW, Winneconne 
EpITH LUEDKE, Milwaukee 
Mary McApAMs, Tomah 

LeRoy PETERSON, Madison 

R. E. VAUGHAN, Mellen 
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Gov. Kohler 


GOVERNOR 
Walter J. Kohler, Sheboygan, Rep. 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 
George M. Smith, Milwaukee, Rep. 
- SECRETARY OF STATE 
Fred R. Zimmerman, Milwaukee, Rep. 
STATE TREASURER 
Warren R. Smith, Milwaukee, Rep. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Vernon W. Thomson, Richland Center, Rep. 
U. S. SENATORS 
Official address, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Joseph R. McCarthy, Appleton, Rep. 
Alexander Wiley, Chippewa Falls, Rep. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
Official address, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
District 
1st —Lawrence H. Smith, Racine, Rep. 
2nd—Glenn R. Davis, Waukesha, Rep. 
3rd—Gardner R. Withrow, La Crosse, Rep. 
4th—Clement J. Zablocki, Milwaukee, Dem. 
5th—Charles J. Kersten, Milwaukee, Rep. 
6th—William R. Van Pelt, Fond du Lac, Rep. 
7th—Melvin R. Laird, Marshfield, Rep. 
8th—John W. Byrnes, Green Bay, Rep. 
9th—Merlin Hull, Black River Falls, Rep. 
10th—Alvin E. O’Konski, Mercer, Rep. 


STATE SENATORS BY DISTRICTS 
Official address: Senate Chamber, Capitol, Madison 
(All terms expire second Wednesday, January; in odd-num- 
bered districts, January, 1955; in even-numbered 
districts, January, 1957) 
District 
lst —Everett LaFond, Two Rivers, Rep. 
2nd—Leo P. O’Brien, 501 Cherry St., Green Bay, Rep. 
3rd—Casimir Kendziorski, 1951 S. 15th St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 
4th—Harry F. Franke, Jr., 4129 N. Farwell Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Rep. 
5th—Bernhard Gettelman, 4455 N. 37th Street, Milwaukee, 
Rep. 
6th—William A. Schmidt, 2532 W. Lloyd St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 
7th—Roman R, Blenski, 3029 S. Hanson Ave., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 
8th—Alien J. Busby, 1673 S. 53rd St., Milwaukee, Rep. 
9th—Henry W. Maier, 2237 N. Booth St., Milwaukee, Dem. 
10th—Warren P. Knowles, New Richmond, Rep. 
11th—Arthur A. Lenroot, Jr., 707 E. Eighth St., Superior, 
Rep. 
12th—Paul J. Rogan, Ladysmith, Rep. 
13th—Frank E. Panzer, Route 2, Oakfield, Rep. 
14th—Gordon A. Bubolz, 228 W. College Ave., Appleton, 
Rep. 
15th—Robert P. Robinson, 837 Church St., Beloit, Rep. 
16th—Foster B. Porter, Bloomington, Rep. 
17th—Melvin J. Olson, South Wayne, Rep. 
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State, Congressional 


Legislative Officers 


Elected November 4, 1952 


and 


18th—Alfred Van De Zande, Campbellsport, Rep. 

19th—William A. Draheim, 116 W. Wisconsin Ave., Neenah, 
Dem. 

20th—Louis H. Prange, Route 1, Sheboygan Falls, Rep. 

21st —Gerald T. Flynn, 510 Monument Square, Racine, Dem. 

22nd—William F. Trinke, Lake Geneva, Rep. 

23rd—Oscar W. Neale, 402 Church St., Stevens Point, Rep. 

24th—William W. Clark, Route 1, Vesper, Rep. 

25th—Clifford W. Krueger, Merrill, Rep. 

26th—Gaylord A. Nelson, 5713 Arbor Vitae Place, Madison, 
Dem. 

27th—Jess Miller, Richland Center, Rep. 

28th—Arthur L. Padrutt, 51 E. Birch St., Chippewa Falls, 
Rep. 

29th—William E. Owen, Menomonie, Rep. 

30th—Philip Downing, Amberg, Rep. 

31st —J. Earl Leverich, Route 1, Sparta, Rep. 

32nd—Rudolph M. Schlabach, 132 S. 16th St., La Crosse, 
Rep. 

33rd—Chester E. Dempsey, Route 1, Hartland, Rep. 


MEMBERS OF ASSEMBLY BY DISTRICTS 
Official address: Assembly Chamber, Capitol, Madison 
(Terms expire 2nd Wednesday of January, 1955) 
Adams and Marquette—Louis C. Romell, ‘Route 1, Adams, 
Rep. 

Ashland—Bernard J. Gehrmann, Mellen, Rep. 

Barron—Charles H. Sykes, Chetek, Rep. 

Bayfield—Vic C. Waliin, Grandview, Rep. 

Brown, 1st—Robert E. Lynch, 1144 Cass St., Green Bay, 
Dem. 

Brown, 2nd—Harvey E. Larsen, Denmark, Rep. 

Buffalo and Pepin—Mamre H. Ward, Route 2, Durand, Rep. 

Burnett and Washburn—Holger B. Rasmusen, Spooner, Rep. 

Calumet—Henry M. Peters, Route 1, Menasha, Rep. 

Chippewa—Sylvia H. Raihle, 1313 Superior St., Chippewa 
Falls, Rep. 

Clark—Walter E. Cook, Unity, Rep. 

Columbia—Everett Bidwell, 1117 W. Pleasant St., Portage, 
Rep. 

Crawford—Rodney J. Satter, Prairie du Chien, Rep. 

Dane, 1st-—Floyd E. Wheeler, 4004 Mineral Point Rd., Madi- 
son, Dem. . 

Dane, 2nd—Carl W. Thompson, Stoughton, Dem. 

Dane, 3rd—Ervin N. Bruner, 5750 Elder Place, Madison, 
Dem. 

Dodge, 1st—Elmer Genzmer, 435 N. Main St., Mayville, 
Rep. 

Dodge, 2nd—Elmer Nitschke, Route 1, Burnett, Rep. 

Door—Frank N. Graass, 159 S. 4th Avenue, Sturgeon Bay, 
Rep. 

Douglas, Ist—Reino A. Perala, 822 Tower Avenue, E. Supe- 
rior, Dem, 

Dougias, 2nd—Lawrence M. Hagen, 719—22nd Ave., East, 

Superior, Rep. 

Dunn—G. Helmer Bakke, 1102—11th St., Menomonie, Rep. 

Eau Claire—John Pritchard, Route 5, Eau Claire, Rep. 

Florence, Forest and Oneida—Cliarence W. Gilley, Rhine- 
lander, Rep. 
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Who is the Outstanding School 
Board Member? 


HE WEA again will select the Wisconsin 

board member whose record entitles him 
or her to receive the Distinguished Service 
Award. Blanks have been mailed to Presidents 
of local associations upon which associations 
may nominate a member of their board whose 
record is meritorious. 

The award will be made at the annual con- 
ference of administrators and school boards. 
Members of the Wisconsin School Boards 
Assn. have received this project with enthu- 
siasm and genuine satisfaction. Local associa- 
tions may by their nominations confer a singu- 
lar honor upon a fellow citizen and thereby do 
honor to themselves. 

Names proposed for this distinctive recog- 
nition must be received by the Executive Sec- 
retary of the WEA no later than March 1, 
twelve o’clock, noon. 











Fond du Lac, 1Ist—Nicholas J. Lesselyoung, 222 Taft St., 
Fond du Lac, Rep. 
Fond du Lac, 2nd—Charles A. Peterson, Rosendale, Rep. 
Forest—(See Florence) 
Grant, I1st—Robert S. Travis, Platteville, Rep. 
Grant, 2nd—William A. Loy, Fennimore, Rep. 
Green—Harry A. Keegan, 1424—14th Ave., Monroe, Rep. 
Green Lake and Waushara—William N. Belter, Wautoma, 
Rep. 
Iowa—John R. Petrus, Highland, Rep. 
Iron and Vilas—Arne H, Wick‘und, Gile, Dem. 
Jackson—Keith Hardie, Taylor, Dem. 
Jefferson—Byron F, Wackett, Watertown, Rep. 
Juneau—Ben Tremain, Hustler, Rep. 
Kenosha, 1st— Joseph J. Lourigan, 7528—15th Ave., 
Kenosha, Dem. 
Kenosha, 2nd—George Molinaro, 2308—52nd St., Kenosha, 
Dem. 
Kewaunee—Julius P. Stangel, Route 1, Kewaunee, Rep. 
La Crosse, Ist—Raymond C. Bice, 2406 State St., La Crosse, 
Rep. 
La Crosse, 2nd—Eugene A. Toepel, 2315 Adams St., La 
Crosse, Rep. 
La Fayette—Martin O. Monson, South Wayne, Rep. 
Langlade—Walter D. Cavers, Antigo, Rep. 
Lincoln—Emil A. Hinz,, Route 3, Merrill, Rep. 
Manitowoc, 1Ist—John A. Norman, 812 State St., Manito- 
woc, Rep. 
Manitowoc, 2nd—Frank Le Clair, Route 1, Two Rivers, Rep. 
Marathon, Ist—Martin C. Lueck, Hamburg, Rep. 
Marathon, 2nd—Paul A. Luedtke, 118—2nd Ave., S., Wau- 
sau, Rep. 
Marinette—Roy H. Sengstock, Marinette, Rep. 
Marquette—(See Adams) 
Milwaukee, 
lst —Robert W. Landry, 1125 N. Waverly Place, Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 
2nd—Michael F. O’Connell, 1128 N. 18th St., Milwau- 
kee, Dem. 
3rd—Robert T. Huber, 2217 S. 84th St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 
4th—Frank E. Schaeffer, Jr., 828 N. 9th St., Milwau- 
kee, Dem. 
5th—George Sokolowski, 1813 S. 10th St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 
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6th—Isaac N. Coggs, 702 W. Walnut St., Milwaukee. 
Dem. 
7th—John Schalier, 912 W. Clarke St., Milwaukee, Dem. 
8th—Joseph P. Murphy, 3223 W. Wells St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 
9th—Eugene Lamb, 3215 N. 81st St., Milwaukee, Rep. 
10th—Leland S. Me Parland, 3764 E. Armour Avenue, 
* Cudahy, Dem. 
11th—Ervin J. Ryezek, 2513 S. 19th St., Milwaukee, Dem. 
12th—Richard B. Nowakowski, 1923 W. Harrison Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Dem. 
13th—Ralph J. Landowski, 2519 N. Humboldt Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Dem. 
14th—Arthur P. Godar, 4949 N. Berkeley Blvd., Milwau- 
kee, Rep. 
15th—Raleigh W. Falbe, 3428 W. Garfield Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Rep. 
16th—Edward F. Mertz, 3418 N. Green Bay Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 
17th—Howard F. Peilant, 3801 S. Kansas Avenue, Mil- 
waitkee, Dem. 
18th—Charles J. Schmidt, 3923-A N. 28th St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 
19th—Walter L. Merten, 2325 N. 50th St., Milwaukee, 
Rep. < 
20th—John E. Reilly, Jr., 1904 Underwood Ave., Wau- 
watosa, Rep. 
Monroe—Earl D. Hall, Route 2, Tomah, Rep. 
Oconto—Reuben La Fave, Oconto, Rep. 
Oneida—(See Florence) 
Outagamie, 1st—Mark Catlin, Jr., Box 391, Appleton, Rep. 
Outagamie, 2nd—Gerald D. Lorge, Bear Creek, Rep. 
Ozaukee—Warren A. Grady, 114 E. Main St., Port Wash- 
ington, Rep. 
Pepin—(See Buffalo) 
Pierce—Arthur L. Peterson, Prescott, Rep. 
Polk—Raymond A. Peabody, Milltown, Rep. 
Portage—John T. Kostuck, 130 Algoma St., Stevens Point, 
Dem. 
Price—Vincent J. Zellinger, Route 2, Phillips, Rep. 
Racine, 1st—Wiliiam C. Giese, 2604—15th St., Racine, Rep. 
Racine, 2nd—Lawrence R. Larsen, 1028 Russet St., Racine, 
Rep. 
Racine, 3rd—Robert J. Matheson, 5811 Spring St., Racine, 
Rep. 
Richland—Milford C. Kintz, Route 2, Richland Center, Rep. 
Rock, 1st—Clyde A. Jewett, 514 Prospect Avenue, Janes- 
ville, Rep. 
Rock, 2nd—Burger M. Engebretson, 742 McKinley Avenue, 
Beloit, Rep. 
Rusk and Sawyer—Willis J. Hutnik, Tony, Rep. 
St. Croix—William A. Bergeron, Route 2, Somerset, Rep. 
Sauk—J. Riley Stone, Reedsburg, Rep. 
Sawyer—(See Rusk) 
Shawano—Robert G. Marotz, Shawano, Rep. 
Sheboygan, Ist—Fred E. Nuernberg, 1016 Michigan Ave., 
Sheboygan, Rep. 
Sheboygan, 2nd—Henry W. Timmer, Waldo, Rep. 
Taylor—Fred Rust, Route 1, Medford, Rep. 
Trempealeau—Russell Paulson, Strum, Rep. 
Vernon—Arthur O. Mockrud, Westby, Rep. 
Vilas—(See Iron) 
Walworth—Ora R. Rice, Route 1, Delavan, Rep. 
Washburn—(See Burnett) 
Washington—Kenneth Wm. Haebig, Kewaskum, Rep. 
Waukesha, 1st—Alvin J. Redford, 240 Douglass Ave., Wau- 
kesha, Rep. 
Waukesha, 2nd—Alfred R. Ludvigsen, Route 1, Hartland, 
Rep. 
Waupaca—Richard E. Peterson, 16—15th St., Clintonville, 
Rep. 
Waushara—(See Green Lake) 
Winnebago, Ist—Harvey R. Abraham, 194 Ceape St., Osh- 
kosh, Rep. 
Winnebago, 2nd—Arnold J. Cane, 220—2nd St., Menasha, 
Rep. 
Wood—Donald E. Reiland, 441—11th Ave., N., Wisconsin 
Rapids, Rep. 
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HE sponsors of Oshkosh 

High School’s 1952 Brother- 
hood Week observance have a 
recipe for success in such ven- 
tures. “Start early,” they advise, 
“and enlist the support of the 
community. Then hope for luck 
like ours—the ready cooperation 
of all persons concerned.” 


It was a balmy day in the 
spring of 1951 when the English 
Department co-chairmen, Bernice 
Porterfield and Gladys Larsen, 
were approached by two local 
Brotherhood Week committeemen 
who believed in the early bird 
theory. On that bright day, Feb- 
ruary seemed a long, long way 
off; but before the conference 
ended, definite preliminary plans 
had been laid. Some of these went 
into execution during the sum- 
mer, when two city librarians, 
Natalie Huhn and Mrs. .Marjorie 
Rogers, were consulted about 
book lists; others had to wait for 
fall, when an evening conference 
of educators and Brotherhood 
Week committee members was 
held to select films and plan proj- 
ects. 


Program Launched 


At the end of the first semester 
the program was formally 
launched at a meeting of the OHS 
English Department. W. C. Giese, 
representing the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 
presented the department with 16 
books, one for each member of 
the department, to keep in the 
classroom and lend to interested 
students. The books, some fiction 
and some non-fiction, had been 
previously selected by several 
English Department members for 
their literary merit and human 
relations content. A duplicate set 
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Have you ever promoted the observance of Brotherhood 


Week in February and then happily found that 


the spirit of better human relations continued 


throughout the year? 


Oshkosh High Makes Good 
During Brotherhood Week 


Ralph A. Norem 
Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh 


of books was lent pro tem to the 
English teachers by the Oshkosh 
High School library staff. 

But reading wasn’t the only ac- 
tivity emphasized. A film on 
Booker T. Washington was shown 
to students in groups, and the 
full-length feature, Gentleman’s 
Agreement, was presented free of 
charge to Oshkosh High School 
students at a downtown theater 
thru the generosity of Oshkosh 
movie exhibitors. 

English teachers and their stu- 
dents were allowed to plan and 
execute their own class projects 
—or not to engage in any, if that 
was the decision. No teacher re- 
ported lack of interest, however. 
Classes displayed their individu- 
ality by preparing programs of 
recordings (Negro spirituals, for 
example), arranging bulletin 
board displays, engaging in panel 
discussions, writing book and 
movie reviews (many of the lat- 
ter on Gentleman’s Agreement), 
and reading responsively the se- 


lection called “We Affirm Our 
Faith,” taken from the NEA 
Journal. 


Cooperation of Newspaper 

The various activities did not 
go unrecorded. The local news- 
paper not only printed whatever 
publicity the school proferred, but 
even sent a photographer to take 
pictures during the presentation 
of the books to the English De- 
partment and its students. 

While all this was going on, the 
dramatics classes were far from 
idle. Their share in the project 
was the preparation of a school 


assembly program given the lat- 
ter part of Brotherhood Week. 
Half of the program was given 
over to a one-act play, “High 
Hurdle,” which concerned atti- 
tudes taken when a colored per- 
son was assigned to a white per- 
son’s home during a religious con- 
ference. The other half was a cut- 
ting from one of the books pre- 
sented to the English department, 
Swift’s North Star Shining. Ably 
arranged by Olive Davenport, 
dramatics director, for choral 
reading and for group and solo 
singing, the cutting was pre- 
sented to students who sat in the 
darkened auditorium facing 
drawn stage curtains illumined 
by footlights. Despite the fact 
that no actors or singers were 
seen by the audience for the 
whole 15-minute performance, 
the reading and the music were 
listened to with rapt attention. 

With the presentation of the 
assembly program, Brotherhood 
Week officially came to an end at 
Oshkosh High, but the spirit of 
the project lingered on. Many stu- 
dents continued with their read- 
ing; others bobbed up from time 
to time with clippings or pictures 
that pertained to human rela- 
tions; some chose for their senior 
papers topics related to brother- 
hood. Teachers frequently men- 
tioned to each other certain re- 
cordings of films or poems that 
would fit in with the brotherhood 
theme when February rolled 
round again. It almost seemed 
that Brotherhood Week had be- 
come Brotherhood Year—which 
is, after all, what it should be. 











F THERE is a skeleton in the 
closet of the teaching profes- 
sion, we are sure it is our mark- 
ing system. In this realm our 
practice varies from school to 
school (even from classroom to 
classroom) and runs the gamut 
of old, inherited, unenlightened 
methods to more carefully 
thought-out modern practice. If 
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News and Views Department of 
Public Instruction 


we may distinguish a trend, the 
best practice is likely to be in the 
lower grades, the worst in high 
schools and colleges. 

Many liberals believe that all 
marks are inherently wrong and 
that they should be eliminated. 
Most school people, however, ac- 
cept them as a necessary evil, a 
part of the institutional machin- 
ery of keeping school. 

There have been many studies 
of marking showing how a num- 
ber of teachers marking the same 
work arrive at widely different 
results or marks. This is even 
true in such a mathematical sub- 
ject as geometry in which the 
pupil follows a more or less rig- 
orous and definite pattern of 
steps in reasoning.' 


Objective Tests 

The invention of the objective 
test helped to make marking 
somewhat more reliable. But even 
here certain sometimes unrecog- 
nized difficulties occur. The for- 
mulation of questions is not 
always such as to enable the pupil 
who knows the material covered 
to mark the correct answer. The 
use of keyed answers for marking 
gives the marker no opportunity 
to consider whether another an- 
swer than the one keyed could be 

* You can even go back to such early 
books as Educational Tests and Meas- 
urements by Monroe, De Voss and 
Keily, published in 1917, for evidence 
on this point. 
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Marks, Reports, and Statistics 


Can you justify your present marking system with 


your pupils, their parents, and your colleagues, or are 


you following the path of least resistance 


by using the common device of labeling students? 


correct. Hence, a serious injustice 
sometimes occurs in the grading 
of so-called objective tests. 

And, of course, we have found 
that for certain purposes calling 
for the development of ideas we 
still have to resort to the essay 
type test. Here, the pupil is ut- 
terly at the mercy of what may 
often be stereotyped notions of 
excellence held by the marker. 
Originality may be _ penalized, 
parrot-like imitation rewarded. 

We are still hag-ridden by the 
old 100 percent marking system. 
Teachers still try to determine 
whether a pupil deserves a grade 
of 86 or 90 when statistical study 
has shown that the probable error 
of marking is greater than the 
difference between 86 and 90. Ex- 
perimental evidence shows that 
teachers are able to distinguish 
not more than five to seven levels 
of ability. 

Even when we change, in 
marking, to the use of letters, we 
abuse the very idea behind the 
change by using the percentage 
system as a bridge to arrive at 
the letter grade. How ridiculous 
can we be? 


Purpose of Report Card 

The writer recently sat in a 
teachers’ meeting where a new 
report card was being considered 
for high school use. On one side 
of the card was a place for aca- 
demic grades, on another side a 
place for behavior and _ social 
characteristics. The report card 
was accepted by the staff. Then 
one enterprising staff member 
asked whether or not a student’s 
behavior should be included in the 
academic grade. By the discussion 
that followed the auditor could 
not tell whether the staff realized 
just why they had adopted the 
new report card (its reason for 





being the separation of academic 
grades and social behavior). 

Some of the worst practice oc- 
curs because teachers have the 
suspicion that something is wrong 
with the old system of getting 
marks but don’t understand fully 
what to do about it. Believing, for 
example, that a test is too easy 
when too many pupils receive 
high marks, the teacher must do 
something about it. He, by one 
means or another, translates his 
grades into the normal curve 
where a certain number of stu- 
dents automatically get <A’s, so 
many B’s, and so many fail. One 
of the prize bits of mathematical 
manipulation used recently in a 
college class to bring the marks 
of the students down was: mul- 
tiply the grade by two and sub- 
tract one hundred. By this provi- 
dential dispensation astudent 
with a grade of 94 would get 88 
while a student with a grade of 
84 would fail with a grade of 68. 
Such are the mysteries of our 
marking system fortified by math- 
ematics used with indiscretion. 
(One of my colleagues suggests 
that the originator of this for- 
mula must have a diabolical 
mind.) 


Caution about Statistics 


Max S. Marshall writing in 
School and Society on the subject 
“The Statistical Status’”* empha- 
sizes using statistics with discre- 
tion especially when applying it 
to human behavior. To quote: 
“For instance, the grades of stu- 
dents hide many statistical biases. 
A well-trained student may not 
interpret my words my way, he 
may not phrase his answer to 
meet my interpretation, or he 


*Max S. Marshall, “The Statistical 
Status,” School and Society, August 9, 
1952. 
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may have had another idea about 
the answer. Down in the books 
goes my poor grade, to become a 
statistic, thereby freeing me from 
the stigma of bias and hanging 
the student legitimately. Or does 
it?” 


Unfortunately, grades are still 
used largely to determine promo- 
tion or non-promotion. Yet Cas- 





Does Your Grading System Correspond 
to Philosophy and Teaching Practice? 


well and Foshay in their Educa- 
tion in the Elementary School 
state that non-promotion prac- 
tices fail to take into account two 
characteristics of non-promotion : 


1. “There is no consistent, generally 
accepted basis for non-promotion. 


2. “There is no consistent relation- 
ship between the achievement and 
ability of the pupil and his non- 
promotion.” 


The writer would like to put to 
you some questions implying posi- 
tive recommendations about 
marking. Here they are: 


. 1. Has your staff studied the relation 
of your grading system to your 
philosophy and practice of teach- 
ing? 

2. If you have accepted grading as a 
necessary evil in theory, do you 
act on this theory in practice? 
Or is your practice in grading far 
behind your practice in teaching? 


3. Have the members of your staff 
studied enough elementary statis- 
tics to understand the import and 
limitations of modern marking 
systems? Do they know, for ex- 
ample, that the normal curve can 
apply only when there is a suffi- 
ciently large random sample of 
students? (Rarely does this oc- 
cur.) 


4. Are members of your staff still 
using grading as a discipline de- 
vice, a crutch without which they 
are unable to manage a class? 


5. Does your marking system encour- 
age the students needing a lift to 
do better work? 
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6. Has the nature of the teaching up 
to the time of testing given the 
pupil an idea of what is impor- 
tant? Will the test confirm this 
idea? 

. Has your staff determined the fac- 
tors necessary for student prog- 
ress in all important fields of 
study? 


~l 


8. Are your reports to parents based 
on a marking system you can de- 
fend? 

9. Is your staff working with parents 
to get agreement on a_ better 
marking and reporting system? 


There is no substitute in math- 
ematical and statistical methods 


for careful and considered teacher 
judgments. There are many ways 
in which teachers may have occa- 
sion to observe and record pupil 
progress. No amount ef statistical 
or mathematical manipulation will 
rectify judgments based on too 
little evidence. 

What would you think of a doc- 
tor who penalized his patient for 
slow recovery from illness or dis- 
ease? And yet in many cases the 
pupils we penalize thru grading 
cannot control their rate of prog- 
ress any more than a patient can 
control his rate of recovery. 





YOURS... 


for the asking 


So that our advertisers may serve 


| you best, please fill out coupon com- 


pletely and without address abbrevia- 
tions. Indicate clearly if the address 
you give is that of your home rather 
than your school. For quicker action, 
write directly to the advertisers. The 
coupon below is for your convenience 
in ordering several items. 

38a How Can Schools Teach Better 
Eating Habits? This is a reprint of a 
4-color, 5-page description of the Gen- 
eral Mills nutrition education services 


| program enclosed in a stiff backed 


cover (General Mills, Inc.) 


39a 4 Questions Teachers Ask about 
Arithmetic, by Robert Lee Morton, the 
Resourceful Teacher, Volume V Num- 
ber 2, A discussion of topics which con- 
cern all classroom teachers of arithme- 
tic. (Silver Burdett Co.) 


40a Pre-view of Sita Adventure Trails 
for 1953. Schedule itinerary and rates 
for tours in North and South America. 
Europe and around the World. (Sita) 
42a Europe in 1953 Colorful folders on 
itinerary and costs of tours offered by 
Olson Travel Organization and Olson’s 
Campus Tours, from April thru Sep- 
tember. 

44a 1953 Garden Spot Guide and AIl- 
manack, plus 1953 catalog of unusual 
premiums for selling seeds. Earn pre- 
miums or cash for class activities. 
(Lancaster County Seed Co.) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


45a Hawaii Air Vacation Folders con- 
tain itineraries and details of 7 Ha- 
waiian vacations, lasting from 10 to 23 
days, to help you with vacation plan- 
ning. For educators only. (United Air 
Lines) 

46a Free Aviation Teaching Aids is a 
descriptive folder that outlines class- 
room materials that are available with- 
out charge from United Air Lines. 

2a The Cast for the “Ten-Twenty” 
shows the advantages of the new desk 
with the level, 10° and 20° top posi- 
tions. The booklet also includes a quick 
summary of the Studies of the Texas 
Inter-Professional Commission on Child 
Development, which showed that chil- 
dren in thousands of classrooms are 
being exposed to glaring or insufficient 
light and to harmful posture with at- 
tendant visual focusing problems. In- 
cluded also is a list of reference books 
related to lighting, seeing, seating, pos- 
ture, and child development. (American 
Seating Co.) 

47a Sunshine Fund Raising Plan for 
Schools and Organizations. Complete 
details for raising class funds thru 
group sales of Sunshine Greeting 
Cards. Includes samples on approval. 
(Sunshine Art Studios) 

29a A Letter about School Squares 
which are a set of 14 twelve-inch record 
instructions cut at 78rpm, worked out 
by a graduate student at Stanford Uni- 
versity. The letter outlines the plans 
and benefits from square dancing as 
authorities on this subject see them. 
(Ervin Nephew) 


coupon is for use only during this school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each item 


ordered. 
38a 39a 40a 42a 44a 


45a 46a 2a 29a 47a 


| 
| 
| 
I have checked the items and quantities desired. I understand this } 
| 
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John G. McMynn was elected first W 
‘ : president of our association and sil 
Madison of 1852. Adolph Hoeffler, the artist has drawn this picture as he saw the was chosen first Journal editor. W 


Capitol City from the campus of the University a century ago. The large building 


in the top center is the Capitol and the large one at the right is the Court House. 
O launch the Centennial An- com 


niversary of the Wisconsin as 
Education Association we take § cen 
you back to the local setting a rail 
century ago in order that you unt 
may sense the pioneer conditions assi 
in which our founders worked. can 
No diaries of the eight men who ma: 
attended the first meeting are § sta; 
available to record their personal § tire 





























‘ experiences, but if our imagina- § hon 
tion serves us right we may re- § ove 
construct a mental picture of the jf the 
situation from the drawings pro- §} hat 
duced at the time. We know that scy 
Pickard came from Platteville, per 
McMynn from Racine, and Van ing 
Ness from Fond du Lac, the most f 
distant communities represented the 
at the first meeting. They did not 

“The Pioneer,” an early locomotive 
| on the Chicago & North Western 


had sketches of the latest labor at mid-century. Side-wheelers plied the vas of « 


Line, made its first trip in 1848. McCormick advertisements in 1853 Steamers of this type played an important min the 
| saving devices being manufactured. along our borders, transporting the prodiffof fer 















Wisconsin State Capitol was the 


site of the first meeting of the ‘ : 
Wisconsin State Teachers Assn. Milwaukee, our convention city, had begun to take on the appearance of a metrop- 


olis in 1853. To recreate in our imagination the picture of the city at mid-nine- 
teenth century we have to rely on the eye and skill of the artist at that time. 
























‘effears Ago 


\n- come in the coach attached to -: 
sin “The Pioneer” pictured on this = 
ke center spread, however, for the 
a railroad did not reach Madison 
ou until May, 1854, a year after the 
ns association was organized. If they 
ad. came by public transportation we 
ho may conclude that it was by 
re stagecoach which was a day’s 








al § tiresome journey from their 
a- | homes. During their historic trip, 
‘e- §§ over miles of unbroken prairie 
he # they saw here and there a settler 
o- ff harvesting his grain with a 
at & scythe or perhaps the moré pros- 
le, § perous and up-to-date farmer us- 
in ing the latest McCormick reaper. 
st Arriving in Madison they found 
»d the inn on State Street a conve- 
ot (Continued on page 36) 


power dam, but outside of that 

‘tant in the economic development of our nation there is little resemblance today. | Again we turn to the artist, John 
the vs of our navigable rivers and the lakes | B. Wengler, to recapture the pio- 
prodi@of fertile farms and thriving industries. y neer atmosphere of Madison in 1853. 


f Appleton still has its bluff and 
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NEWS and VIEWS .... .. 


Action of the Representative Assembly 


N THIS Journal we conclude the printing of 

committee reports approved by the Representa- 
tive Assembly. As adopted, the reports embody 
WEA policies, programs, and legislative goals. The 
members of committees and central office have 
spent much time in study and discussion culmi- 
nating in their presentation and acceptance. The 
achievement of these programs presupposes a thoro 
acquaintance with content and significance. Locals 
associations can contribute to statewide solidarity 
in behalf of the programs by promoting an under- 
standing of proposals within their memberships. 


Other Official Transactions 


The only modification of the budget was an ap- 
propriation of $200 to cover necessary operational 
expenses of the Public School Retirement Associ- 
ation. 

A resolution for a meeting of representatives 
of all professicnal educational groups to coordi- 
nate legislative effort was approved. The Council 
on Education had previously voted that this be 
done. On January 7 there was a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of associations for the purpose stated. 

When the amended WEA constitution is in print 
each member is to receive a copy. 

Tabulating the votes on the 16 amendments kept 
the tellers at work until seven o’clock Thursday 


Odd Lot Department 


TATE Budget. Admonishing departments and 

institutions which submitted budget increases 
that economy would be necessary and. to cut re- 
quests, Governor Kohler concluded hearings in 
December. Some requests were surprisingly large 
and we anticipate considerable pruning before the 
chief executive presents his budget bill to the leg- 
islature. During the hearings he was assisted in 
request appraisals by the chairmen of the joint 
committee on finance, the director of budgets and 
accounts, and his executive research staff. If ques- 
tions are criteria these key men shared the Gov- 
ernor’s attitude. 

Education in other states. Louisiana voters in- 
creased the debt limit parishes may contract for 
schools from 15 to 20 per cent of assessed valua- 
tion. Missouri raised it from 5 to 10 per cent. 
South Dakota rejected a proposal to lower the vot- 
ing age to 18 years. Oklahoma did the same. Flo- 
rida amended the constitution to earmark the pro- 
ceeds of auto license plates for the next 30 years 
for school construction. Nebraska created a state 
board with power to appoint the state superin- 
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evening, several hours after adjournment. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary announced to the.convention Fri- 
day morning that all changes except the method 
of selecting the executive secretary and establish- 
ing a president-elect had been approved. 

A change in the rules governing nominations for 
candidates for WEA offices was adopted. Inten- 
tions of candidacies must now be sent to the exec- 
utive secretary in sealed envelopes which are to 
be marked “filing papers of candidates for office” 
and not opened until after the deadline hour when 
the committee shall open them. If no candidate has 
filed for any office nominations shall be made from 
the floor, each to have not to exceed three minutes. 
This means that the usual inquiries from WEA 
members prior to September 25 about who is run- 
ning for this or that office will necessarily have to 
receive a “don’t know” reply from the central 
office. Members will understand, of course, that 
names of nominees are sealed until the committee 
opens envelopes. 

A constitution committee is to continue revisions. 
The Assembly voted that the president shall ap- 
point a six-member committee, two for one year 
terms, two for two year terms, and two for three 
years. Upon the expiration of these appointments 
they shall be designated for three year terms. The 
committee is to select its chairman. 


tendent. The same proposition was defeated by 
the voters in Oregon. 


The most startling voter decision was registered 
in South Carolina. A “preparedness measure” was 
enacted which enables the state legislature to abol- 
ish the public school system if the U. S. Supreme 
Court rules out segregation. The Court heard argu- 
ments on the case for 3 days. Some states have 
segregated white and colored children and the con- 
stitutional question of its legality is the issue. For 
years the Court had held that the practice is con- 
stitutional if the educational opportunities are 
“equal.” The latter point is now in contest. 


The oath requirement of California professors 
was outlawed by the court. Closely following that 
decision the U. S. Supreme Court ruled out the 
Oklahoma oath law. 


We urge readers to keep the November and 
December Journals near at hand for these issues 
contain important articles on social security and 
the WEA retirement program. WEA retirement 
bills are ready for early introduction. 
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The University of Wisconsin 


~ 1953 SUMMER SESSION 





GENERAL INFORMATION 


former students who do not fall within 


EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 
the above classification. 


June 16, Tuesday—Last day for exami-| 
nations for admission (freshmen) 
June 26, 27, Friday, Saturday (noon)— | 


Registration 


Designation of Courses 
In preparing programs, 


A system of alphabetical registration | Students should 
will be announced later. (Those primarily for undergraduates, 


. : ifrom 1 to 99; those for both graduates 
June 29, Monday—Instruction begins. jand advanced undergraduates, _ rome 100 
June 29, Monday—F oreign language; 199: those for graduates only, from 
placement examinations 200 to 299. 
July 4, Saturday—Independence Day, 
Legal holiday; no classes 


August 21, Friday—Eight-week Session 


prospective 


Fees and Registration 


There is no matriculation fee and no 


cham. {nonresident fee in the Summer Session. 
LAW SCHOOL \The fee (regardless of the number of 

courses taken) is $60 for the eight-week 

June 20, Saturday (A.M.)—Law School! session, and $80 for those enrolled in the 
registration Law School, which operates for ten 


June 22, Monday—Instruction begins. 
August 29, Saturday—Law School closes. 


weeks. (The University reserves the right 
to alter any of these charges without 
notice.) 

The University of Wisconsin will offer 
an eight-week session in the summer of 
1953, affording a wide variety of courses 
for undergraduates, graduates, teachers 
and other professional groups who wish 
to keep abreast of the times. The law 
school is in session ten weeks. A bulletin 
giving details and description of courses 
and other general information will be 
mailed to anyone requesting it. 


Credits 


The maximum student credit loads are 
determined and administered by the 
Deans of the respective colleges at the 
University of Wisconsin, or in the case 
of Special Students, by the Director of 
the Summer Session. Undergraduate stu- 
dents in the eight-week session may 
carry not less than six nor more than 
eight credits (semester) to count toward 
a degree at Wisconsin. Graduate stu- 
dents ordinarily carry a program of five 
or six credits with a maximum of eight. 


Admission Procedures 


For those seeking credit toward a'‘de- 
gree, admission procedures are the same 
as those of the regular session. An un- 
dergraduate student seeking admission 
should write for an application blank on 
which to apply for admission. 

Those merely wishing to transfer credit 
earned here during the session may ap- 
ply for admission on a form provided for 
this purpose. This will be sent upon 
application. 


Housing 


one building (Slichter Hall) where cou- 
ples may reside. Information is mailed 
to all women inquiring about Summer 
Session, covering residence in all types 
of houses: University residences, sorori- 
ties, dormitories and private rooming 
houses. Information regarding accommo- 
dations for men and families may be 
secured from the Housing Bureau, 434 
Sterling Court. 


Graduate students who wish to become 
degree candidates at the University of 
Wisconsin should correspond with the 
Graduate School requesting a blank on 
which to submit preliminary informa- 
tion. Students who have been graduated 
from a University or College but who.do 
not wish to become degree candidates at 
the University of Wisconsin may be ad- 
mitted as special students if they file an 
official statement of graduation on a 
blank supplied by the Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 


Former University of Wisconsin stu- 
dents will be admitted to the Summer 
Session provided they left in good stand- 
ing and have not attended an institution 
in the meantime. Special instructions re- 
garding admission will be issued to those 


Social Life and Recreation 


The Wisconsin Union will be the cen- 
ter of social life and recreation, provid- 
ing a cultivated social program to meet 


interests. Lounges, a library for recrea- 
tional reading, “get-acquainted” open 
houses, weekly dances, bowling alleys, 
forums and concerts, games and story 
hours on the lakeshore terrace, an art 
gallery, week-end outings, a symphony 
record library, and a theater and concert 
hall with almost unparalleled facilities 
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note course numbers:| 


The University operates a number of| 
separate halls for men and women, and| 


a wide variety of student leisure-hour| 


for drama, music, motion pictures, radio 
and dance recitals—all contribute to a 
rich summer recreational experience. 

The location of the University upon 
the borders of Lake Mendota, 25 miles 
jin circumference, affords unusual facili- 
ities for bathing, fishing, excursions, and 
ithe like. The climate is a favorable one 
|for outdoor life, the days usually warm 
iand the evenings cool; as a rule the 
months of June and July are the pleas- 
jantest of the year. 
| Institutes 

A wide variety of conferences, clinics 
and institutes will be held during the 
summer. Below is a tentative list: 

Education: Audio-Visual Education In- 
stitute, Business Education Institute, 
Conference on the Teaching of English: 
Art and Necessity, Foreign Language 
Conference, Reading Institute, Institute 
for Principals of Rural-Urban Commu- 
|nity Schools, Institute on Rural Educa- 
tion, Science Education Institute, Coordi- 
|nated Conferences on Guidance, Person- 
nel Services and Health, Conference on 
the Teaching of Arithmetic, Conference 
for Speech Teachers and Coaches, Ele- 
mentary School Music Institute, Insti- 
tute on Family Financial Security Edu- 
cation, Institute for Superintendents and 
Principals, Social Studies Institute on 
Education for International Understand- 
ing, Institute for Beginning Principals, 
Mid-West Junior High School Confer- 
ence, Foreign Language Workshop (first 
three weeks); Institute in Art Education. 


Music: Music Clinic (Band, Orchestra 
and Chorus), Band, Orchestra and Choral 
Directors’ Conference, Conference on 
Music Theory and History, Elementary 
School Music and Art Institute. 


Social Work: 


Physical Education (Women): Insti- 
tute in Areas of Motor Development. 


Miscellaneous: Institute in Alcohol 
Studies; Institute on Scandinavian Lit- 
erature Today; Institute in Elementary 
School Music and Art; Institute in Art 
Education; Writers’ Institute; School for 
Workers in Industry; Catholic Rural Life 
Institute; Special Three-Week Session 
for Agricultural Extension Personnel; 
Special Four-Week Session for Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture. 





| 
Additional Information 

Special bulletins in the fields of 
speech, art, guidance, health, and person- 
nel work, physical education for women, 
writers’ institute, Spanish, Foreign lan- 
guage workshop, visual education, busi- 
ness education teaching, mathematics, 
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and teaching of English, will be sent|Latin 180, Advanced directed reading;|the Writers’ Institute. Of the courses 


upon application. 


write: 
Director of Summer Session, 
Box 15, Education Building, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


COLLEGE OF 
LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


ANTHROPOLOGY—See Sociology. 


A complete bulletin! Greek 180, Advanced directed reading. 
giving details of the courses, etc., will! 

be available after March 15. For infor-| COMPARATIVE LITERATURE—As- 
mation regarding the Summer Session, | sociate Professors Mrs, Alberson (Acting 


\Chairman), Zawacki; Visiting Lecturer 
'Gustafson (University of Minnesota) ; 
Assistant Professor Block: 9, Books that 
lhave made civilization; 31-131, Survey 
lof 19th century Russian literature; 121, 
The novel from Romanticism to Realism; 
|134, Contemporary Scandinavian novel; 
\174, Autobiography; 200, Independent 
istudies; 209, World classics; 235, Semi- 
nar in the Scandinavian drama. 


llisted above, the following are included 
in the Institute: English 104, 106, 107, 
Speech 117, and Speech 120. 


The requirements for ‘admission to the 
courses vaity. In some of them only ad- 
vanced students may register. For stu- 
dents desiring credit, the arrangements 
are flexible. Candidates for enrollment 
should communicate with Professor 
Paul M. Fulcher, stating their previous 
writing experience, and if possible, sub- 
mitting one or two manuscripts or pub- 
lished items of some weight. Material 
thus submitted can, however, be returned 
only when accompanied by a_ self- 


ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM—|_ECONOMICS—Professors Center, Fox,\ addressed, stamped envelope. Students 


Professors Hagen, Watrous (Acting 
Chairman): 102, History of satire in the 
graphic arts; 107, Art history of the 
theatre and the stage from antiquity to 
the present; 154, History of art from 
Giotto to Cezanne and its fundamental 
problems; 159, Development of American 
art. 


BOTANY—Professors Backus, Stauf- curity; 122, Labor problems; 124a, Pub- 


fer (Chairman) Assistant Professors 
Clarke, Cottam: 1, General botany; 104, 
Fungi; 146, Plant pathology; 164, Prin- 
ciples of plant ecology; 180, Advanced 
botanical problems; 200, Research. 


CHEMISTRY—Professors Holt (Act- 
ing Chairman), Schuette; Associate Pro- 
fessors Bender, Blaedel, Ihde, Klein; As- 
sistant Professor van Tamelen; Visiting 
Lecturers Jones (Haverford College), 
Crittenden (University of Washington). 
In addition, the following staff members 
will be in residence to direct research 
and theses: Professors Ferry, Hirsch- 
felder, Johnson, McElvain, Meloche. 
Wilds, Willard, Williams; Associate 
Professors Alberty, Larsen; Assistant 
Professors Curtiss, Goering, Gosting, 
King; Instructors Cornweil, Margrave, 
Shain: 1a, General chemistry; 1b, Gen- 
eral chemistry and qualitative analysis; 
lla, Elementary quantitative analysis; 
11b, Intermediate quantitative analysis; 
12, Elementary quantitative analysis 
(for agricultural students); 14, Ele- 
mentary quantitative analysis (for en- 
gineering students); 15, Elementary 
quantitative analysis (for premedical 
students); 99, Special chemical prob- 
lems; 100, Senior thesis; 106, Instru- 
mental analysis; 110, Frontiers of chem- 


istry (for high school chemistry teach-| 


ers); 120, Organic chemistry; 121, 
Organic chemistry laboratory; 122, Or- 
ganic chemistry; 123, Organic chemistry 
laboratory; 125, Advanced organic chem- 
istry laboratory; 126, Characterization 
of organic compounds; 130a, Physical 
chemistry; 131la, Physical chemistry lab- 
oratory; 131b, Physical chemistry lab- 
oratory; 146, Chemistry of foods and 
their adulteration; 1538, Advanced in- 
strumental analysis; 155, Advanced 


auantitative analysis; 180, Advanced in- | 


dependent study; 200-206, Research in 
chemistry. 


CLASSICS—Professor Agard (Chair-| , 


Fraine, Perlman, Thatcher, 
(Chairman); Associate Professors Bak- 
ken, Bronfenbrenner; Assistant Profes- 
sors Cameron, Rotwein; Visiting Lectur- 
ers Hoeber (University of Hawaii), Zim- 
merman (University of Texas); Instruc- 
tor Wilmot: 1a, General economics; 105, 
Money and banking; 110, Investment 
principles; 116, World resources and in- 
dustries (also Geog.)*; 120, Social Se- 


lic finance—taxation; 125, Marketing 
agricultural products; 127, Cooperation; 
130, Economic statistics; 186, Transpor- 
tation problems; 137, Corporation 
finance; 139, Principles of insurance; 
140a, European economic history since 
1700; 142, Public utilities; 144, Capital- 
ism and socialism; 150, Economic the- 
ory; 156, International trade; 158, Large 
scale enterprise; 183, Distribution of 
wealth; 196, Advanced statistical tech- 





Witte enrolled will pay the regular Summer 


Session fee of $60. For further details 
regarding the Writers’ Institute, address 
Professor Paul M. Fulcher, Bascom Hall, 
Madison 6. 


Faculty of the Writers’ Institute 


Paul M. Fulcher, Ph.D., Professor of 
English, University of Wisconsin. 


Ronald E. Mitchell, Professor of Speech, 
Theatre Director, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Mari Sandoz, author of “Old Jules,” 
“Capital City,’”’ “Crazy Horse,” “The 
Tom Walker.” 

Mrs. J. Helen Stanley, Lecturer in 
Speech, University of Wisconsin. 


FRENCH—Professors Bandy (Acting 
Chairman), Leveque; Assistant Profes- 
sor Kroff; Assistants Miss Butler, Mlle 





inique; 216, Seminar in resource use 


|(also Geog.) ; 250, Seminar in economic | 
theory. 


| ENGLISH—Professors Cassidy, Clark, 


Darmon, Mlle Duclos: 1a, First semester 
French (conversational method); 10a 


‘(or 10b), Third (or fourth) semester 


French; 15a, Elementary composition 
and conversation; 25a, Intermediate 





Eccles, Fulcher, Hughes (Chairman), 
Mitchell (Department of Speech, The-| 
later Director), Quintana; Visiting Lec- | 
iturer Miss Mari Sandoz; Assistant Pro-| 
|fessor Mrs. Thomas, Resident Lecturer| 
\Mrs. Stanley (Speech); Instructor Whit-| 
|ley: 1a, Freshman English (first semes- | 
iter); 1b, Freshman English (second se- 
|mester) ; 2, Intermediate composition; 3, 
Introduction to creative writing; 32a, 
Contemporary literature (first semester) ; 
104, The short story; 106, Creative writ- 
ing; 107, Advanced novel writing; 117 
(Speech) Radio writing; 120 (Speech) 
Playwriting; 120a, Old English; 127b, 
Recent English literature; 128, Advanced 
composition; 131, Chaucer; 135, Vic- 
torian poetry; 137b, Shakespeare; 157, 
Milton; 161, Literature 1660-1745; 169, 
Major American poets; 200, Research 
for doctoral thesis; 206, Main problems 
of scholarship in the literature of the 
Eighteenth Century; 210, Seminar in the 
non-dramatic literature of the Sixteenth 
Century; 233, Seminar in Shakespeare; 
240, Seminar in American literature; 
280, Independent reading. 


The Writers’ Institute 
During the eight-week session, the De- 
partment of English will also conduct 








* (This course will satisfy the conserva- | 


man) : Classics 41-141, Greek life and |tion requirement of the Wisconsin statute | 
literature; 51-151, Classical mythology;|and may be substituted for Geog. 128) 
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composition and conversation; 127, Ad- 
vanced composition and conversation; 
139b, La Littérature francaise au XVIIe 
siecle; 144, Le Théatre contemporain; 
166, Representative works of French lit- 
erature, 1716-1900; 180, Advanced inde- 
pendent reading; 190, French phonetics; 
200, Individual research in French; 256, 
Seminar: French romanticism. 

Italian: No courses offered in the 1953 
Summer Session. 

Also Modern Language Workshop, 
June 26-July 17. For details, write 
Department of French. 


GEOGRAPHY — Associate Professor 
Alexander (Acting Chairman); Assist- 
ant Professors Finley, Hammond, Olm- 
stead; Visiting Lecturer Zimmerman 
(University of Texas); 7, Economic ge- 
ography; 103, Geography of Anglo- 
America (United States, Canada and 
Alaska); 116, World resources and in- 
dustries*; 129, Urban geography; 137, 
Wisconsin field excursion (special field 
course in geography of Wisconsin, 2 
weeks); 180, Special work in geography; 
200, Graduate research and thesis; 216, 
Seminar: Resource use; 277, Seminar in 
problems of manufactural geography; 
280, Special work in geography. 





* (This course will satisfy the conserva- 
tion requirement of the Wisconsin statute 
and may be substituted for Geog. 128) 
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GEOLOGY—Professors Emmons (Act-\loging; 221, Reference; 232, Library re-|cussion); 76a, Conducting; 85, Orches- 
ing Chairman), Laudon: 17, Survey of|sources and materials; 280, Independent |tra; 86, Chorus; 87, Band; 115, Music in 
geology, physical geology; 106, Gems and| reading and research. Note: Courses 71,society; 125, Music in radio; 133, Con- 
precious stones; 131, Field geology; 132,/72, 73, and 74 are pre-professional temporary music; 134, Survey of opera; 
Advanced field geoiogy. jcourses for students seeking admission|/138, Choral technique and literature; 

to the School’s master’s program. The|152, Orchestration; 162, Composition; 


GERMAN—Professor Henel (Acting| remainder of the courses (Group 2) are 
Chairman), Assistant Professor Nau-| for those already admitted to graduate 
mann: la, First semester German (tra-|study, while students who were accepted 
Uitional) ; 15, Elementary conversational|for and who have started work on the 
German ; 143, Twentieth century drama|B.L.S. degree will be permitted to take 
and lyric; 180, Special reading; 200,|/courses from both groups. No new stu- 
Individual research; 248, Seminar in/dents have been accepted for the B.L.S. 
German literature: The German Novelle degree since September 1949, and those 
of the Nineteenth Century. still doing this work in summer sessions 


Also Modern Language Workshop,|@"e urged to attend the 1953 session to 
first three weeks, June 26-July 17. complete these B.L.S. degree studies. 
Arrangements with the Library School 

HISTORY—Professors Easum, Har-|must be made in advance for admission 
rington (Chairman), Hesseltine, Phillips,|to any of its courses. 

Post, Reynolds, Sachse; Assistant Pro- 
fessors Cameron, Greene; Visiting Lec- MATHEMATICS—Professors Kleene, 
turers Chambers (University of Minne-|MacDuffee (Chairman); Assistant Pro- 
sota) Sharp (Iowa State University), | fessors Fullerton, Korevaar; Instructor 
Le Due (Oberlin College), Lindgren|I{mmel; Visiting Lecturer McCoy (Smith 
(Vanderbilt University), 4a, b, Ameri-|College): 1, Introductory college alge-| 
can history; 5b, English and British|bra; 2, Introductory mathematical analy- 





164, Symphonic literature; 168, Survey 
of choral masterpieces; 175b, Advanced 
instrumental techniques (winds and per- 
cussion); 176, Advanced conducting; 
180, Advanced independent work; 200, 
Master’s thesis; 201, Research; 231a, 
Seminar; 262, Modern harmony and ad- 
vanced composition. Teachers’ Courses: 
105 (Educ), The School Band; 109 
(Educ) Music in the elementary school; 
202 (Educ), Research in music edu- 
cation. ‘ 


PHILOSOPHY—Professors Garnett 
(Chairman), Ramsperger; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Goodwin: 1a, Introduction to 
philosophy; 11, Elementary logic; 132, 
History of modern philosophy; 147, 
Philosophy of religion; 153, Aesthetics; 
180, Advanced independent reading; 280, 
Graduate independent reading. 


history; 387-137, Origins and_history| 
of World War II; 101, History of| 
colonial society; 105, Sectionalism and 
the Civil War; 109, Recent American 
history (1929 to the present) ; 121b, So- 
cial development of the American people 
since 1865; 122b, American economic 
life; 140a, European economic history: 





sis; 7, Theory of investment; 20, Cal- 

culus and analytic geometry; 52, Ele-- PHYSICS—Professors Rollefson 
mentary mathematical analysis; 102a,/(Chairman), Wahlin; Associate Profes- 
Calculus; 102b, Calculus; 110, Higher|sor Winans; Assistant Professor Lind; 
mathematics for engineers; 111, Higher|Visiting Lecturer Wigner (Princeton 
mathematics for engineers; 115b, De-|University). In addition, the following 
terminants and matrices; 118, Introduc-|staff members will be in residence to 
tion to the theory of probability; 121,|direct research: Beeman, Dillinger, Fry, 





The industrial revolution; 142a, The|Elementary plane topology; 141, Survey 
emergence of modern Britain; The age|of the foundations of algebra; 165,| 
of Elizabeth; 144, Sixteenth-century|Mathematical applications; 200, Read- 
civilization: Age of the Reformation;|ing and research; 217, Tensor analysis; 
164, History of exploration and geo-|264, Rings and fields; 265, Fourier 
graphical discoveries (1200-1700); 188,|analysis. 

Recent economic history of Scandinavia; 





Herb, Mack, Miller, Powell, Richards, 
and Sachs. la, Mechanics, heat and 
sound; 41a, Laboratory practice in me- 
chanics, heat and sound; 1b, Electricity, 
light and modern physics; 41b, Labora- 
tory practice in electricity, light and 


200, Thesis; 252, Historical method;'| 


METEOROLOGY —Associate Profes- 


imodern physics; 104a, Electricity and 


261, Seminar in American history; 267,/sors Bryson (Chairman), Suomi; Assist-|magnetism; 106a, Atomic physics; 115, 
Seminar in modern European history; |«nt Professor Ekern; 180, Advanced in- Thermodynamics; 116, Advanced elec- 


270, Seminar in American history; 280, 


dependent reading; 200, Research. 





Advanced special work in, American, — ; 
medieval, English and modern European| MUSIC—Professors Burleigh, Burns 
history. Teachers’ Course: Educ. 84,| (Chairman), Coon, Dvorak; Associate 


The teaching of history and the social|Professors Church, Jones, Luckhardt,| 


studies; Educ. 185, Advanced course in|Steffens, Swinney; Assistant Professors 
the teaching of history and the social|M@iss Eastman, Miss Gunlaugson, Mon-| 
studies; Educ. 291, Joint seminar in the|8¢het; Petzold, Voegeli; Instructor! 
teaching of history and geography. Marcouiller; Resident Lecturer Heer-| 
man; .Visiting Lecturer Peters (Fre-| 
JOURNALISM—Professors Hyde,\donia State College, Fredonia, N. Y.):) 


tronics and circuit analysis; 180, Inde- 
‘pendent reading; 200, Graduate re- 
search; 232, Special topics in theoretical 
physics. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE—Professors 
Pfankuchen, Stokes, Young (Chairman) ; 
Assistant Professor Huitt: Visiting Lec- 
turer Lindgren (Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity); Instructor Thomson: 7, American 


Nafziger (Director); Assistant Profes-|20a, Appreciation and history of music;|government and politics; 21-121, Foun- 
sors Beeler, Higbie: 2a, News writing;|25a, Elementary counterpoint; 25b, Ele-|dations and problems of international 
10, News photography; 105a, Writing of|mentary counterpoint; 30b, Music in the/relations; 101, Introduction to political 
feature articles; 114, Communications|classic era; 34a, Arranging; 34b, Ar-|theory; 112a, Constitutional law; 122, 
and public opinion; 120, International|ranging; 38, Vocal techniques and litera-|Political parties and citizenship; 130, 
communications and the foreign press;|ture; 51-191, Pianoforte; 62-192, Voice;|Governments of Latin America; 137, 
180, Independent reading; 191, Supervi-|53-193, Stringed and other orchestral in-|International orranization; 140, Far 
sion of school publications; 200, Gradu-|struments; 64-194, Organ; 65b, Instru- Eastern politics; 180, Special work; 200, 
ate thesis; 280, Special research prob-|mental techniques (strings) ; 75a, Instru-/Thesis; 274, Seminar in politics and 





lems. ‘mental techniques (woodwinds); 5b, 
\Instrumenta! techniques (brass and per- 

LIBRARY SCHOOL—Associate Pro-| 
fessor Miss Schenk (Director); Assist-| 
ant Professors Ashton, Miss Cavanagh; | 
Instructor Miss Gibson (Reviser) ; Group| 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH 


public policy; 287, Swedish-Norwegian 
relations in the twentieth century. 


ANNUAL MUSIC CLINIC 
Emmett R. Sarig, Director 


1, 71, Introduction to bibliographic! 

method; 72, Introduction to librarian-| All-State High School Band, Orchestra and Chorus_-...-------------July 6-26 

ship; 78, Introduction to library mate-|Conferences for Band, Orchestra and Choral Directors___ ________July 20-24 

rials; 74, Introduction to librarianship. | 

Group 2: 144, Reading interests of| . 

adolescents; 146, Children’s literature;| Other Comtorennes 

165, Methods in audio-visual instruction;|Conference on Music Theory and History_._._______________-_-------- July 21-23 

201, Library administration; 211, Cata-|Elementary School Music and Art Institute__.________ te ee ee August 11-14 
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PSYCHOLOGY—Professsr Smith; As- 
Page, 
Bunch |College, 


sistant Professors 
Thurlow; 


Baughman, 
Visiting Lecturers 


mouth College); Instructors 


Plattsburg, N. Y.), 


Wyckoff. The following will also be in|!ntroductory social statistics; 139a, In- 


residence to direct graduate research: 


Professors Brogden, Harlow, Mote (Act- ity; 159, Sociology of the family; 172, 


ing Chairman): 1, 


ogy; 50, Applied psychology; 
Psychology of human adjustment; 125, 


Experimental psychology for graduate 


students; 129, Personnel psychology; 
130, Psychometric methods; 147, Child 
psychology; 152, Animal behavior prob- 


Introduction to 
psychology; 25, Experimental psychol- 
105, 


Social interaction; 179, Internship in 
corrections; 180, Independent work in 


and research in sociology. 


Chairman); Associate Professor Gerth; |education; 
Visiting Lecturer LeMasters (Champlain|and oratory; 210, Seminar in radio and 
Loomis | television ; 
(Washington University) Gibb (Dart-|(Michigan State College): 1, Man in so-|production; 
Archer, ciety; an introduction to sociology; 132,|pathology. Teachers’ Courses: 189, 


205, Seminar in rhetoric 
in dramatic 


Seminar in speech 


219, Seminar 
227, 


Speech in the elementary grades; 198, 


troductory social psychology: personal-|Speech in high school; 299, Seminar in 


speech education. Clinics: The general 
basic training clinic for the diagnosis 
and treatment of all types of speech dis- 


sociology; 195, Rural social trends; 196,|orders is operated primarily as a lab- 
Latin-American social institutions; 200,|}oratory in connection with Courses 25, 
Research and thesis; 239, Seminar: Ad-|126, 182, and 200. The Cleft-Palate Clinic 
vanced social psychology; 280, Reading |receives only post-operative cases of con- 


genital deformities of lip and palate. 
The workshop in delayed speech accepts 


SPANISH—Professors Kasten, Neale-|children with retarded development in 


lems; 161, Modern viewpoints in psy-|Silyva (Acting Chairman), Singleton; As-|speech. The Cerebral Palsy Clinic is at 


chology; 
chological research; 175, Clinical projec- 


tive techniques; 180, Independent read-|reading; 


ing; 187, Problems in clinical psychol- 
ogy; 189, Problems in industrial psy- 
chology; 
havior; 200, Research; 218, Seminar in 
general psychology; 227, 
clinical psychology; 
learning; 273, Seminar in personality. 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES—Profes- 
sor Haugen (Chairman); Visiting Lec- 
turers Gustafson (University of Minne- 
sota), Lindgren (Vanderbilt University): 


Comp. Lit. 134, Contemporary Scandi- 
navian novel; Scand. 164, Introduction 
to the Scandinavian languages; Hist. 
188, Recent economic history of Scandi- 
navia; Scandinavian 200, Independent 
research; Comp. Lit. 235, Seminar in the 
Scandinavian drama (Strindberg) ; Scan- 
dinavian 266, Seminar in Scandinavian- 
American literature and language; Pol. 
‘Se. 287, Swedish-Norwegian relations in 
the twentieth century. 





SLAVIC LANGUAGES—A ssociate 
Professor Zawacki (Chairman); Assist- 
ant Professor Folejewski; Staff: Rus- 
sian la, b, First year intensive Russian; 
Russian 131a, Survey of nineteenth cen- 
tury Russian literature; Comp. Lit. 31a, 
Survey of nineteenth century Russian 
literature. See also, Foreign Language 
Workshop, page —_-_. 


SOCIAL WORK—Professor Miles (Di- 
rector); Associate Professors Miss Or- 
chard, Robinson; Assistant Professor 
Teter; Specialist (Field Work Super- 
visor) Nagel: 114, Problems in recrea- 
tional planning; 120, Social security; 
145, Introduction to the field of social 
work; 162, Child welfare; 180, Inde- 
pendent reading; 200, Research; 225a, 
b, Group work practice; 226a, b, Ad- 
vanced group work practice; 240, Meth- 
ods of social study; 247a, b, Case work 
practice; 248a, b, Advanced case work 
practice; 280, Independent reading. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
—Anthropology: Visiting Lecturer Gillin 
(University of North Carolina): 3, Man 
and culture: an introduction to anthro- 
pology; 145, The individual and his cul- 
ture; 180, Independent work in anthro- 
pology; 200, Research and thesis; 280, 
Reading and research in anthropology. 
Sociology: Professor McCormick (Acting 
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174, Instrumentation of psy-|sociate Professor Sénchez—Barbudo: la, 


Modern readings in Spanish; 70, Spanish 


190, Problems in human be-|folklore; 124, Advanced composition and 


Advanced independent reading; 193, Oral 


search; 221, Introductory seminar in 
temporary scene; 227, Introductory sem- 
inar in Spanish literature: Cervantes. 
Also Modern Language Workshop, June 
26-July 17. For details, write Depart- 
ment of Spanish. 


SPEECH—Professors Miss Borchers, 
Ewbank, Haberman, Hagen, Irwin, 
Mitchell, Weaver (Chairman); Associate 
Professor Curvin, Dietrich; Assistant 
Professors Brembeck, Buerki, Colescott, 
Stanley; Visiting Lecturers Mrs. Bruce 
(Madison Public Schools), Miss Chwo- 
rowsky (Children’s Hospital, Denver), 
Mangan (Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Instruction), Miss Mourning 
(Madison Public Schools), Mrs. Phair 
(Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction), Miss Suliver (Madison Pub- 
lic Schools); Resident Lecturers Gauger, 
Mrs. Stanley; Instructor Miss Brittin: 4, 
Elements of persuasion; 7, Public speak- 
ing; 19, Elements of dramatic produc- 
tion; 19, Elements of dramatic produc- 
tion; 25, Correction of speech disorders; 
40, Fundamentals of stagecraft; 105, 
Speech composition; 107, Art history of 
the theater and stage; 110, Elements of 
broadcasting; 111, Creative dramatics 
for children; 117, Writing for Radio; 
118, Introduction to television; 119, 
Stage direction; 120, Playwriting; 122, 
Advanced dramatic reading; 126, Ad- 
vanced correction of speech disorders; 
127, Language disturbances related to 
brain injury; 128, Symposium in audioi- 
ogy and speech pathology; 131, The 
American theatre; 135, Advanced argu- 
mentation and debate coaching; 140, 
Stage design; 141, Psychology of 
speech; 152 (Educ) Hearing rehabilita- 
tion; 156, History of American public 
address; 180, Advanced independent 
reading; 182, Advanced clinic in speech; 
185, Introduction to phonetics; 200, Re- 





jsearch; 201, Modern leaders in speech| 


Spanish-American literature: The con-. 


the Orthopedic Hospital. Advanced stu- 


Elementary Spanish; 10, Second year|dents may observe and share in the work 
16, Elementary composition,|of these clinics. 
conversation, and grammar review; 21, 


ZOOLOGY—Professors Emlen, Her- 
rick, Meyer; Associate Professors Miss 


0 In|conversation; 135, Survey of Golden Age|Bilstad, Crow, Warner (Milw, Ext.) ; As- 
Seminar M|literature; 139, Contemporary Spanish|sistant Professor Fraser (Acting Chair- 
244, Seminar in|literature (generation of 1898); 152,)man); Instructor Huling: 1, Animal bi- 
Hispanic culture in the classroom; 172,\ology; 6, Heredity; 105, Vertebrate em- 


Masterpiece of Spanish literature; 180,/bryology; 106, Genetics; 113, Compara- 


tive animal histology; 115, Field orni- 


practice for teachers; 200, Individual re-|thology; 119, Parasites of man; 180, Spe- 


cial studies in zoology; 200, Graduate re- 
search; 203, Seminar. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Professors Center, Fox, Fraine, 
Thatcher, Westing, Witte; Visiting Pro- 
fessor Hoeber (University of Hawaii) ; 
Associate Professors Bakken, Hosler; 
Assistant Professors Cameron, Petersen, 
Rotwein; Instructors Rose, Wilmot: 
31, Business statistics; 105, Money and 
banking; 106, Business communication; 
110, Investment principles; 112, Mar- 
keting methods; 115, Principles of ad- 
vertising; 122, Labor problems; 124a, 
Public finance—taxation; 136, Trans- 
portation problems; 1387, Corporation 
finance; 139, Principles of insurance; 
142, Public utilities; 156, International 
trade; 158, Large scale enterprise; 169, 
Air transportation; 170, Retail mer- 
chandising; 171, Personnel manage- 
ment; 174, Personnel policies, training 
and service programs; 196, Advanced 
statistical technique. Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 125, Marketing agriculture 
problems; 127, Cooperation. Education, 
116, Proseminar on Family Financial 
Security Education; 121, Improvement 
of instruction in shorthand and typing; 
173, Basic principles of business educa- 
tion. 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


Professors Busse, Parks, Uhl (Dean) ; 
Associate Professor Higuchi, Wurster; 
Assistant Professors Foye, Swintosky. 
Pharmacy: 4, General pharmacy; 124, 
Manufacturing; 128, Pharmaceutical 
technology; 129, Pharmaceutical tech- 
nology laboratory; 180, Advanced inde- 
pendent study; 200, Graduate research; 
168, Physical pharmacy. Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry: 24b, Organic chemistry for 
pharmacy students; 25b, Organic chem- 
istry laboratory; 126, Inorganic pharma- 
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ceutical chemistry; 180, Advanced inde- 
pendent study; 200, Graduate research; 
250, Conference of research workers. 


_ SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATION—P rofessors Barr, 
Borchers, Burns, Davis, Miss Dawe, 
Dvorak, Edgerton, Eye, Gregg, Jensen, 
Miss Johnson, Krug, Miss Low, Mayor 
(Chairman), Phillips, Ragsdale, Roth- 
ney, Southworth, Willing, Wittich; 
Associate Proofessors Miss Alleott, Miss 
Dalrymple, Eberman, Engel, Estvan, C. 
Harris, T. Harris, Hosler, Kreitlow, 
Liddle Mrs. Nemec, (Ext. Div.), Peter- 
son, Stanley; Assistant Professors Al- 
len, Anderson (Phys. Educ. Men), Mrs. 
Arnold, Miss Bachman, Hutchins, Klaus- 
meier, Pella, Petzold, Miss Rhue; Resi- 
dent Lecturers Miss Chervenik, Gauger, 
Iverson, Ruedisili, White; Instructor 
Winsor. 


Visiting Lecturers Brubacher (Yale 
University). Miss Gates (Michigan State 
Normal College), Miss Fischer (Prin- 
cipal, Maplewood Junior High School, 
Maplewood, N. J.), Herrick (Ohio State 
University), Hook (University of II- 
linois, Urbana), Mangan (Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion), Melbo (University of Southern 


California; Waller (Madison Public 
Schools), Woodworth (Drake Univer- 
sity). 

Undergraduate: 


14, Introduction to recreation; 70, 
Teaching of physical education (men); 
73, The child, his nature and his needs; 
84, Teaching of history and other social 
studies. 


Upper class and graduate: 


Field I. Human Development, Behav- 
ior, and Learning: 118, Human abilities 
and learning; 119, Human development 
(infancy, early childhood); 120, Human 
development (adolescence); 123, Early 
childhood education; 125, The exceptional 
child (Nature of); 153, Conceptual learn- 
ing; 176, Advanced course in the theory 
and practice of learning; 208, Founda- 
tions of student adjustment. 


Field II. Educational Survey, Theory 
and Criticism: 108, History of educa- 
tional theory and criticism; 115, Social 
issues and education; 155, Principles of 
adult education; 168, Rural education: 
Community backgrounds; 215, Educa- 
tional thought of John Dewey; 217, Mod- 
ern philosophies of education; 218, Sem- 
inar in educational theory and criticism; 
221, Issues in secondary education; 222, 
Issues in elementary education. 


Field III. Measurement, Statistics, and 
Research Procedures: 112, Statistical 
method applied to education; 131, Foun- 
dations of educational measurement; 
201, Techniques of educational research; 
211, Factor analysis. 


Field IV. Administration and Super- 
vision: 193, Introduction to supervision: 
The planning and evaluation of educa- 
tional programs; 261, Principles of edu- 
cational administration; 262, General ad- 
ministrative problems of the modern 
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school; 263, The administration of|capped; 127, Advanced clinical practice; 
teacher personnel; 268, The financial|128, Clinical testing (Binet and Wechs- 
support of public education; 271, The|ler); 134, Clinical practice in reading; 
business management of local schools;/136, Remedial reading; 138, Performance 
272, School buildings and school-building| testing. 

programs; 275, Legal aspects of school! Field IX. Education of Exceptional 


administration; 278, Seminar in school| chidren: 151, Education of mentally 
PP : ‘handicapped; 152, Hearing rehabilitation. 


Field V. Curriculum Planning and In-| apy EDUCATION—Professors Al- 
struction: 114, Organization of recrea-|p,;.;, Mrs. Annen; Associate Professors 
tion services; 140, Elementary school | 7;.4 'Alleott, Logan (Chairman), Sess- 
curriculum ; 141, Secondary school CUur-| jer: Assistant Professors Andrews, Cole- 
riculum; 146, Children’s literature; 166, scott, Meeker, Severino, Vierthaler, Zin- 
Local production of audio-visual ma-| yale; Instructor Littleton: 50a, Basic 
terials; 174, Introduction to curriculum | jawing I; 52, Watercolor; 54, Sculp- 
planning; 175, Practices of curriculum), ig. 559 Life ‘drawing; Sah. kite deem 
planning; 240, Seminar in elementary ing; 56, Oil painting; 57a, Drawing and 
education; 265, Seminar et audio-visual | design for occupational therapy, recrea- 
education; 290, Field practice in super} tion majors and non-art majors; 61, 
vision, curriculum and method. |School art; 62a, Creative design; 70a, 
Art metal; 7la, Pottery; 71b, Pottery; 
of School Subjects—Educational Meth-|140, Stage design; 150, Advanced art 
ods: 105, The school band; 109, Music/problems; 152, Advanced watercolor; 
in the elementary school; 116, Prosemi-|154, Advanced sculpture; 155, Advanced 
rar in family financial security educa-|life drawing and anatomy; 156, Ad- 
tion; 121, Improvement of instruction|vanced oil painting; 160a, Graphic arts; 
in shorthand and typewriting; 132, So-|160b, Graphic arts; 161, Organization of 
cial studies in the elementary school;|elementary school art with observation 
138, Reading in the elementary school;|in a workshop for children; 162, Ad- 
135, Science in the elementary school;/vanced creative design; 166, Silk-screen 
137, Advanced problems in science edu-|techniques; 167a, Advanced graphic arts; 
cation; 147, Curriculum problems and|167b, Advanced graphic arts; 168, Ad- 
practices in Kindergarten—primary edu-| vanced pottery; 170, Advanced art 
cation; 151, Problems and materials in|metal; 180, Advanced independent study; 
safety education; 152, Problems and 210, Seminar in art education; 171 
materials in driver education; 163, Radio|(Educ) Contemporary practices in art 





Field VI. Organization and Teaching 





and television in the classroom; 164, In- 
vestigations in the teaching of arith- 
metic; 165, Methods of audio-visual in- 
struction; 169, Health information for 
teachers; 171, Contemporary practices in 
art education; 173, Basic principles of 
business education; 177, New perspec- 
tives in the teaching of English; 178, 
Current approaches to the teaching of 
literuture in the secondary school; 185, 
Advanced course in the teaching of his- 
tory and the other social studies; 187, 
Advanced course in the teaching of lan- 
guages; 188, Seminar in home economics 
education; 189, The teaching of speech 
in the elementary school; 190, Studies in 
curriculum and instruction in geography; 
192, Studies in curr‘eulum and instruc- 
tion in mathematics; 121, Language arts 
in the elementary school; 196, Foreign 
language workshop (June 26—July 17); 


leducation. 


Special features: Institute in Art Edu- 
cation. Lectures by visiting authorities 
in art education and creative art fields 
and discussions and demonstrations by 
staff members. This year the institute 
will collaborate with the Music Institute 
\during one day when art and music in 
the elementary program will be the 
topic. Viktor Lowenfeld of Pennsylvania 
|State College will be the guest lecturer. 


II. Exhibition of Contemporary Art: 
The Union gallery is reserved for exhi- 
|bitions, which in the past have added 
imuch to the summer program. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATH- 
|LETIC COACHING FOR MEN—Profes- 
isors Nohr (Director), Rarick, South- 
|worth; Associate Professors Francis, 


197, Problems and materials in health|Rippe; Assistant Professors Anderson, 
education; 198, The teaching of speeci| Wolf; Visiting Lecturers Holmes (Diree- 
in high school; 202, Seminar in music |toy of Physical Education, Madison Pub- 
education; 237, Seminar in science edu-|j;- Schools), Fagan (Secretary, Wiscon- 





cation; 288, Curriculum studies in home 
economics education; 291, Seminar in 
teaching of history and geography; 299 
The teaching of speech in college. 


Field VII: Guidance and Special Per- 
sonnel Services: 181, Techniques of guid- 
ance and personnel services; 183, Job and 
occupational analysis; 184, Introduction 
to guidance and personnel services; 282, 
Clinical studies in guidance; 283, Field 
practice in guidance and personnel serv- 
ices; 284, Seminar in guidance and per- 
sonnel services; 285, Cullege student 
personnel problems. 


Field VIII. Clinical Techniques: 122, 


Measurement of the physically handi- 


|sin Interscholastte Athletic Association). 


Curriculum and Methods: 21, Physical 
education fundamentals; 23, Technique 
of basketball; 29, Technique of football; 
70 (Educ) The teaching of physical edu- 
cation; 178, Physical education for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

Administration and Problems: 168, Or- 
ganization and administration of physi- 
cal education; 263, Problems in health 
education, safety, and other allied fields. 

Health Education: 197 (Educ) Prob- 
‘lems and materials of health education. 

Recreation: 159, Play, recreation and 
leisure time problems. 
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Measurement: 130, Tests and measure-| Two Five-Week Sessions (8 hours per) AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING— 


ments in physical education. 
Research and Independent Work: 180, 


day M-F) 


First Session: June 22 to July 24 incl. 
ree: $87.50 


thesis; 293, Seminar in physical educa- 
tion. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR) 
WOMEN—Professors Dr. Carns (Direc-|114, Unit operations and process labora- 
tor), Miss Glassow, Mr. Rarick; Asso-| tories. 
ciate Professor Miss Cronin ; Resident Eight-Week Session: 122, Special 
Lecturers Miss Cumbee, Miss Winter ; problems; 180, Advanced independent 
Visiting Lecturer Miss Liba (formerli 'studies; 200, Thesis research 
Instructor University of Wisconsin), | 
Instructors Miss Eastham, Miss Fee,| CIVIL ENGINEERING—Associate 
Miss Gross, Mrs. Shafer. |Professor Wagner; Lecturer Beebe 

Special Lecturer: Miss Margaret) (South Dakota School of Mines and 
H’Doubler, Professor of Physical Edu- Technology) ; Instructors Haas, Kallsen, 
cation for Women and Chairman of the|olf and Staff: 116, Summer Survey; 
Dance Division, will teach in various|!22, Practice in Route Surveying; 71, 
dance courses. Hydraulics. 


| 
Independent reading; 200, Research on} 
| 


Second Session: August 10 to Sept. 11, 
incl. Fee: $36.50 


Three-Day Institute in Area of Motor) ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—Pro- 
Learning, July 13-15. Speakers: Dr. Lil-| fessors Benedict, Higgins; Associate Pro- 
_ ~ —— tiga foe met fessor Weber; Assistant Professors Cald- 
ee ee ee ae well, Reitan: 7, Electrical machinery; 
sylvania State College. | Pig ? 

D rae eer 40, Alternating current machinery; 41, 

ance: 30, B Ss: | Peas . ; 
Technique of teaching American square|/ternating current machine laboratory ; 
and country dancing; 51, Dance tech-|°7; Electrical machinery laboratory; 


\Professor Duffee (Chairman): 180, Spe- 
icial problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM— 
Professor Sumner; Associate Professor 
|Kearl (Chairman); Assistant Professor 
|Beeler: 1, Agricultural news writing; 
10, News photography; 180, Special 
iproblems; 200, Research. 

AGRONOMY—Professor D. C. Smith 
|(Chairman) : 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY — Professor 
Bohstedt (Chairman) : 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


| BACTERIOLOGY—Professors Frazier 
\(Chairman); Raper, Sarles; Associate 
Professor Knight: 1, General survey of 
bacteriology; 122, Fungi of economic im- 
portance; 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


BIOCHEMISTRY—Professors Elveh- 
jem (Chairman), Bauman, Johnson, 
Lardy, Phillips; Assistant Professor 
|Plaut: 128, Biochemistry of nutrition; 





nique (Course I); 52, Dance technique|116, Transients in electric circuits; 182,/180, Special problems; 200, Research; 
(Course 2); 53, Dance technique (Course Electronics and communications engi-|229, Enzymes (lectures); 230, Enzymes 


3); 60, Movement and its rhythmic struc- : S . (1 
4 ; jneering; D " muni-| (laboratory). 
ture; 133, Accompaniment for modern neering; 183, Electronics and communi y) 


dance (percussion) ; 160, Dance composi- cations engineering laboratory; 216, Ad-| DAIRY HUSBANDRY—Professor 


tion. (See Foundation courses). 


vanced servomechanism theory. 





Foundation Courses: 20la and 201b,| : 4 
Foundations of motor skills; 202a, Re-| MECHANICAL ENGINEERING—As- 


ae 7 
search procedures; 202b, Evaluation of S0ctate Professors Gilpin, Myers, Uye- 
curricular practices. hara; Assistant Professors Buroker, Fei- 


Health: 169 (Educ) Health information |e"etsen, Livermore: 48, Machine ele- 


for teachers; 197 (Educ) Problems and|ments; 44, Advanced machine design; 61,| 


materials in health education. |Heat power I; 62, Heat power II; 63, 
Individual Study: 180, Independent|Heat power III; 72, Heat power labora- 
study; 200, Thesis or research; 280, In-|tory I; 73, Heat power laboratory II; 
dependent study. 174, Advanced heat-power testing; 151, 
Advanced mechanical engineering proj- 
ects; 166, Power plant economics and 
|design; 180, Advanced independent 
Minor: 30, Practice and techniques in|study; 200, Graduate research; 280, 
basic physical education skills (includ-| Advanced independent study. 
ing fundamentals, basic dance forms,, MECHANICS—Professor Washa; In- 
basic skills in basketball, soccer, soft|structors Boettcher, Haft, Young: 1. 
ball, volleyball; 31, Practice and tech-|Staties; 3, Mechanics of materials; 53, 
niques in basic physical education (in-|Materials of construction; 200, Graduate 
cluding recreational sports, tennis, first/research; 280, Advanced independent 
aid, teaching of sports); 33, Officiating; | study. 
90, Orientation to physical education. | . 
(See also Dance, Recreation for Women| 
Students, and Individual study.) | 


Supervision and Curriculum: 174, Su-| AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS—Pro- 
pervision in physical education; 189.| fessor Penn (Chairman); Associate Pro- 
Curriculum for junior and senior high|fessor Bakken; Lecturer Zimmerman 
school girls. (See foundation courses) (University of Texas): 116, World re- 
sources and industries (See Geog. 116); 
1125, Marketing agricultural products; 
|127, Cooperation; 216, Seminar in re- 

Recreation for Women Students: Non-| source use (Also Geog. 216); 180, Spe- 
credit courses for personal recreation; |¢ja] problems; 200, Research; 280, Spe- 
bowling, golf, swimming, tennis. cial work in agricultural economics. 


Measurement: 130, Measurement in 


physical education. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Motor Development: 184, Age char- 
acteristics in motor skills. 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING | AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION—Pro-| 


fessor James (Chairman); Associate 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING—Profes-| Professor Kreitlow: 155, Principles of 
sors Altpeter, Hougen, Ragatz; Asso-|adult education; 168, Rural education— 
ciate Professors Neill, Watson; Instruc-;community background; 180, Special 


|Heizer (Chairman); 180, Special prob- 
\lems; 200, Research. 


| 


|. DAIRY AND FOOD INDUSTRIES— 
\Professor Jackson (Chairman): 180, 
‘Special problems; 200, Research. 
ENTOMOLOGY—Professor. Allen 
|(Chairman) : 180, Special problems; 200, 
|Research. 


| GENETICS—Professor Irwin (Chair- 
jman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search. 


HORTICULTURE—Professor Combs 
(Chairman) : 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


PLANT PATHOLOGY—P rofessor 
Keitt (Chairman): 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Associate 
Professor Annin (Chairman): 180, Spe- 
cial problems; 200, Research. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY—Professor Se- 
well (Chairman); Visiting Lecturer 
Loomis (Michigan State College): 195, 
Rural social trends; 196, Latin-American 
social institutions, 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


SOILS—Professors Truog (Chair- 
man), Graul: 26, Fertilizers and soil 
management; 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE—Professor 
Brandly (Chairman): 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT—Assist- 
ant Professor McCabe (Chairman) : 180, 





tor Johnson. iproblems; 200, Research. 
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SPECIAL THREE-WEEK SESSION | 
FOR AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
PERSONNEL 


At the request of the Extension Work- 
ers of the North Central Region, and 
with the cooperation of the Extension 
Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a three-week ses- 
sion will be offered. The courses are: 
Agricultural Education 171, Extension 
philosophy; 172, Extension program| 
planning; 173, Evaluation of extension | 
work; 176, 4-H Club organization and 
procedure; 178, Sociology for extension 
workers; 181, Extension supervision; 
182, Extension methods in public affairs; 
Agricultural Journalism 171, Extension 
communication. For detailed informa- 
tion, write V. E. Kivlin, College of Ag- 
riculture, Madison 6. 





SPECIAL FOUR-WEEK SESSION FOR 
TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 





A special four-week session of gradu- 
ate work will be offered for teachers of | 
vocational agriculture. Courses to be| 
offered are: Agricultural Education 132, 
Organization and relationship of young 
people’s work to the community; 155, 
Principles of adult education; Agricul-| 
tural Engineering 155, Advanced farm| 








fication and control; Animal Husbandry 
130, Meat animal production; Veterinary 
Science 140, Livestock disease control. 


For detailed information, write V. E. 
Kivlin, College of Agriculture, Madi- 
son 6. 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


?rofessor and Associate Dean Miss Zuil 


FOODS AND NUTRITION—Associate 
Professors Miss Donaldson, Miss McDiv- 
itt: 187, Community problems in nutri- 
tion; 177, Modern viewpoints in foods 
and nutrition. 


HOME MANAGEMENT AND FAM- 
ILY LIVING—Professor Miss Dawe; As- 
sistant Professors Mrs. Beach, Miss 
Cramer: 109, Humanics; 112, Home man- 
agement; 119, Development of the young 
child in the home and nursery school. 


RELATED ART—Assistant Professor 


Miss Vandenbergh: 150, Textiles in home|# 


furnishings; 194, Advanced studies in re- 


lalternative) ; 
machinery; Agronomy 120, Weed identi-| sila: 





lated art. 
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CLOTHING AND TEXTILES—Ass0-, 
ciate Professors Miss Cooper, Mrs. Pas- 
chall: 161, Recent developments in tex-| 
tiles; 197, Advanced applied dress de- 


sign. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION— 
Associate Professor Dalrymple: 188, 
Seminar in home economics education; 
288, Curriculum studies in home econom- 
ics education. 


Special Course: 116, Proseminar on 


family financial security. 


LAW SCHOOL 


Professors Auerbach, Brown, Camp- 
bell, Effland, Feinsinger, Hall, Hurst,| 
Karlen, Rice, Stedman; Associate Pro- 


fessors Mermin, Remington, Skilton, 
Young; Assistant Professors Foster, 
Mayda, Runge; Instructor Ross. 


First Year Courses: (Beginning stu-| 
dents): Law in society; Torts. (Second| 
semester students): Contracts (b); Crim- 
inal law; Real property. 


Second and Third Year Courses: Ad-| 
ministrative law; Comparative law; 
Constitutional law; Corporations; Cred- 
itors’ rights; Evidence; Insurance; Juris-| 
prudence; Labor Law II; Summer work | 


in legal problems (office apprenticeship 
Mortgages; Restitution; 


Taxation. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 
Admission 


The primary obligation of the Medical 
School is to Wisconsin students and Wis- 
consin residents. A student from another 
medical school will be accepted only upon 
the recommendation of the dean of the 
school which he attends, and with the 
approval of his dean for the transfer of 


leredit for courses completed. Students 
who have failed or are repeating courses 


are not eligible for registration. 


The following courses will be offered 
provided a minimum of eight (8) quali- 
fied students register for the same. 


Anatomy: 110, Histology and organ- 
ology. Medical Microbiology: 207, Virus 
and Rickettsial diseases of man; 200, Re- 


search. Physiological Chemistry: 200, 
Research. Pharmacology: 104, Phar- 
imacology. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


NURSING—Professor Miss Emanuel: 
20a, Ward management; 21, Practical 
experience in management and 
ward teaching. 

PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING—Asso- 
ciate Professor Miss Adams: 40, Princi- 
ples of public health nursing I or II; 
41, Public health nursing services I or 
II; 45, Field work, I or II. 


ward 





University of Wisconsin Summer School 


Union an inviting and enjoyable place 





students find The Memorial 
for study, sociability, and recreation. 
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T re E Ss o o T L i G HH T ON EDUCATION and EDUCATORS 


Watson Reappoints Members 


Supt. Watson has reappointed Mollie 
Leopold, Milwaukee teacher, and Co. 
Supt. Beatrice Burgdorff of Mauston, 
to succeed themselves cn the Advisory 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 


John Rothney on Second 
Semester Leave 

Professor John Rothney, Director of 
the Wisconsin Counseling Study, is on 
leave from the University the second 


JUST PUBLISHED! 





semester. He will be engaged during 
that time in traveling and writing in 
the British West Indies. Happy jour- 
ney, prof, and let’s have a report when 
you get back. 


Prizes Offered for Essay 

Gov. Walter Kohler has announced 
the annual essay contest open to high 
school juniors and seniors on the sub- 
ject: “The Physically Handicapped—A 
National Asset.” The total state prizes 





amount to $550 including a top one of 





USING OUR 


GRADES THREE THROUGH EIGHT 


by 
David H. Patton 


Superintendent of Schools 


LANGUAGE 





Syracuse, N.Y 


Althea Beery 
Member, Committee on Listen- 
ing, the Commission on the 
English Curriculum, and 
Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Georgia Gantt Winn 
Professor of Education 
Southern Illinois University 


SPEECH CONSULTANTS 
Charlotte Wells 


Member, Committee on 
Speech, the Commission on 
the English Curriculum, and 
Associate Professor of Speech, 
University of Missouri 


Ollie Backus 
Director, Speech Clinic 
University of Alabama 





WEBSTER 


A text program that implements the 
recommendations of the Commission 
on the English Curriculum 


Speaking and listening are recognized 
as basic language skills and as essential 
to the development of written language. 


Critical judgment is fostered by includ- 
ing evaluation as a part of the skills 
program. 


The teaching pattern is simple, clear, 
complete. It stimulates teacher and 
pupil to achieve new levels of creativity. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PASADENA 2 


ST. LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 





$150 for the best in the state. First 
prize nationally will be $1000. The 
length of the essay is limited to 1000- 
1200 words and the closing date is Feb. 
15. For further information write to 
A. L. Beier, secretary, Governor’s Com- 
mittee, Employment of Handicapped, 
121 State Office Building, Madison 2. 


Willems Appointed Co. Supt. 


Homer Willems, supervising teacher 
at Sturgeon Bay, has been appointed 
county superintendent of schools in 
Door County by George E. Watson, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. He succeeds Curtis Tronson who 
passed away suddenly in December. 


Wedding Bells in WEA Office 


The routine grind of the WEA office 
was interrupted by a happy interlude 
of wedding bells during the holidays. 
Marian Smith of the staff was married 
to Corp. Richard Pirkl in Madison, 
Dec. 27. She will continue in her posi- 
tion with the WEA. 


Vernon Co. Holds Convention 


The Vernon County Teachers Asso- 
ciation which includes all elementary 
and high school teachers of the county 
held its annual convention in the 
Westby High School on Friday, Dee. 5. 
The theme for the conference was 
“Schools of Today Build Citizens of 
Tomorrow.” Guest speakers on the gen- 
eral program included J. Martin 
Klotsche, president of Wisconsin State 
College, Milwaukee, Rexford S. Mitch- 
ell, president of the Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse, and B. A. Kennedy, 
superintendent of the Prairie du Chien 
Public Schools. Plans for the program 
provided for two general sessions and 
sectional meetings. Officers of the asso- 
ciation are Evan Lowrey, De Soto, 
president; Pearl Anderson, Westby, 
secretary; and Doris Mitchell, Hills- 
boro, treasurer. 


Pfeil Transferred to Calif. 

George Pfeil, Wisconsin representa- 
tive for the McGraw-Hill Book Co. for 
many years, has been named executive 
director of the western division of the 
company with headquarters in San 
Francisco. He took over his new as- 
signment Jan. 1. 


McDowell Named to Commission 


John G. McDowell, teacher at Cen- 
tral High School, Madison, and for- 
mer vice president of the WEA, has 
been one of three new members named 
recently to a three-year term to the 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation of the NEA. The two other edu- 
cators appointed at the same time by 
the NEA Executive Committee were 
Solon B. Sudduth, director of the De- 
partment of Physical Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., and C, L, Yarbrough, 
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superintendent of schools, Port Neches, 
Texas. M. R. Trabue, dean, School of 
Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
who has been a member of the Commis- 
sion since it was organized in 1943 and 
has-served as chairman since 1950, was 
reappointed for another year as Com- 
mission chairman. 


Gov. Kohler Appoints Schrieber 


Gov. Kohler has named Edwin H. 
Schrieber, dean of instruction at Wis- 
consin State College, Superior, to the 
State Retirement Board to represent 
the college faculties. He takes the 
place of Emery W. Leamer of Wiscon- 
sin State College, La Crosse, who 
passed away in November. 


Conservation Educator Honored 


Fred J. Schmeeckle, chairman of the 
Conversation Education Department of 
Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point, 
received a citation recently from the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department on 
behalf of the National Association of 
Conservation Education and Publicity. 
The award of merit gives national rec- 
ognition to Schmeekle who headed the 
first conservation education department 
in the nation. He is also chairman of 
the State Conservation Curriculum 
Committee, a member of the Education 
Subcommittee of the State National 
Resources Committee, and a member of 
the National Committee on Policies in 
Conservation Education. 


Leamer Memorial Fund Planned 


Friends of Emery W. Leamer, a 
member of the faculty of the Wiscon- 
sin State College, La Crosse, who 
passed away Nov. 6, have established 
a memorial fund in his honor. It is in 
recognition of his many years of serv- 
ice to the college, to his church, and to 
the community. The form of the me- 
morial will depend on the amount re- 
ceived and the suggestions made by the 
contributors. 

A committee has been named to 
work out the details. Its members are 
Mrs. Sherwood King, representing the 
college faculty; Pauline Abel, the 
Training School faculty; Kenneth Fish, 
the alumni; Mrs. S. E. Taylor, the par- 
ents; and Penny Brindley, the present 
pupils of the Training School. Contri- 


butions may be sent to any member of | 


the committee. In order for the commit- 
tee to proceed with the plans, friends 
are urged to send their contributions 
by Feb. 1, 1953. 


Bracken Heads NEA Commission 


John L. Bracken, superintendent of 
schools, Clayton, Mo., was elected chair- 
man of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the NEA at a recent 
meeting of the Commission. Mr. 
Bracken who succeeds Waurine Walker, 
assistant director of professional stand- 
ards of the Texas Education Associ- 
ation, has been a member of the Com- 
mission since 1949. He was reappointed 
this year for a three-year term by the 
NEA Executive Committee. 
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“What Greater Gift” is for You 


Have you seen “What Greater Gift 
that 16 MM colored motion picture 
dramatizing the teacher as a profes- 
sional person? If you have not let us 
tell you something about it. This new 
sound film produced for the National 
Education Association and the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association shows the 
educator today as one with understand- 
ing and skill, trained for a highly pro- 
fessional service. It is not only excel- 
lent as a recruitment film to show 


” 





young people, but also exceptional for 
educational associations and lay groups. 
Read what a principal of a large junior 
high school in Wisconsin has to say: 
“ ‘What Greater Gift’ is certainly a fine 
aid to any public relations program. 
The use of the film for the faculty 
not only helps the group to formulate 
opinions, but aids in later discussions 
with parents. This type of aid is very 
much worthwhile for the present tre- 
mendous job of keeping the people in- 
formed as to what is happening in edu- 





New Horizons in Teaching 





Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you c+ 


Concerning 
LITTLE BEGINNERS 
AND THEIR READING 
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Here’s an inexpensive booklet in keeping with 
modern primary teaching. It shows parents how easy it is to 
give home help to youngsters learning to read. 


The name of this booklet is“ Ways 
You Can Help Your Child with 
Reading”. Although directed to 
mothers and fathers, it is proving 
to be very popular with teachers 
because it actually helps them 
with their job. 

The author, Sally L. Casey, is an 
educator in the primary school 
field. Her suggestions are based 
upon practical experience and also 
upon many helpful recommen- 


dations from Dr. Robert Reichart, 


THE REFRESHING, LONG-LASTING flavor of wholesome, delicious 
Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum satisfies between-meal 
““sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps relieve tense nerves. Try it. 


Professor of Education, Oregon 
State College, and Supt. I. R. 
Halseth, Albany, Oregonschools. 


The many subjects are discussed in a 
clear-cut, vigorous style which 
makes them easy to follow and 
does much to enlist the aid of 
parents. There are hints for 
Mother and Father and for 
brothers and sisters. There are 
some do’s and don’ts and a list of 
books which children in the first, 
second and third grades enjoy. 


If further interested— Booklet, WAys YOU 
CAN HELP YOUR CHILD WITH READING, is 
27 pages; 9"x 6%"; 10¢ postpaid. Write 
to ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, 1911 


Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois, 















cation.” You, too, may have a print 
of the film by writing to the WEA 
office. All the association asks is that 
you pay the return postage. If possible, 
give a choice of dates. 


Teaching Career Is Encouraged 


The Wisconsin State colleges have 
issued a 16-page, two-color pamphlet 
setting forth the interesting and attrac- 
tive side of teaching as a career. In 
brief, succinct statements and with 
many action pictures the prospective 
high school student gets a glimpse of 
the thrilling part of college life and 
the fascinating and stimulating expe- 
riences of a teacher. It is to be used 
by the nine state colleges to recruit 
students for the ranks of education. 


Writers Sponsor Contest 


The Wisconsin Rural Writers Asso- 
ciation and the Wisconsin Fellowship 
of Poets will launch a creative writing 
contest in the schools of the state dur- 
ing the month of January. The purpose 
of the contest which will include short 
story and poetry writing is to discover 
talent among the young writers of Wis- 
consin and to give it early encourage- 
ment. The judging of the entries will 
be shared by the two sponsoring organ- 
izations. 

A bulletin has been prepared by Mrs. 
Edna Meudt of Dodgeville, chairman 
of the Program for Juniors of the 
Wisconsin Rural Writers Association 
and president of the Wisconsin Fel- 
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TEACHER’S MEMO PAD 




















Friday 
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WHAT ARE MY CHANCES? 


TODAY or 


SICKNESS? 
ACCIDENT? 
QUARANTINE? 
DEATH? 


I can’t afford to take chances in my job! 


February 


ANYDAY 


























insurance program today! 


Write to W.E.A.* or Washington National** for 


information about our Wisconsin teachers’ group 




















*404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wis. 


**520 Tenney Building 
Madison 3, Wis. 
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lowship of Poets. It will be mailed to 
the schools and will furnish the neces- 
sary information concerning rules and 
other details of the contest. 


Bowman Retires at Stout 


Clyde A. Bowman, dean of the Di- 
vision of Industrial Education of the 
Stout Institute for 33 years, will re- 
tire at the close of the first semester 
in January. He will ke succeeded by 
John A. Jarvis who has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of The Stout Insti- 
tute for some time. 

Mr. Bowman began his teaching ca- 
reer in thé El Paso, Texas, Public 
Schools in 1909. Prior to joining the 
faculty at The Stout Institute in 1919 
he was director of manual training at 
Stillwater, Minn., and at Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens Point, and a 
teacher of industrial arts at Columbia 
University Teachers College. In 1927 he 
was lecturer in vocational education at 
the University of Wisconsin. During 
summer sessions he has taught at Colo- 
rado State College, Arizona State 
Teachers College, and Iowa State Col- 
lege. He served in the army during 
World War I. 

Mr. Bowman is the author of a book, 
Graphic Aids in Occupational Analysis 
for Guidance and Teaching, and has 
contributed much to the professional 
literature of his field. He will be given 
the title of dean emeritus of industrial 
education upon his retirement. 

The Stout Institute also has honored 
him by calling their industrial-arts 
building, Bowman Hall. 


NEA Announces Tour Program 


The Travel Division of the National 
Education Association announcesa 
summer program of tours to most sec- 
tions of the United States, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Canada, Mexico, South America, 
West Indies, and Europe. A folder de- 
scribing the 1953 travel program is 
now available. 

The Travel Division has prepared 
this year, for the first time, a packet 
of background materials on educational 
travel for use in school faculty meet- 
ings. The packet includes: listing of 





JOIN THE MARCH OF DIMES 
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colleges cooperating on 1953 summer 
tours; courses for which credit is 
granted and number of credit hours 
to be earned by participation; a sum- 
mary of talk given by Frank Hubbard, 
director of the NEA Research Divi- 
sion, on “Practices on the Awarding of 
Credit for Educational Travel;” a re- 
port on recent survey made of 1952 
summer tour members relative to credit 
for’ NEA tours toward salary incre- 
ments and college degrees; report of 
fall meeting of the National Council 
for Educational Travel held in Denver. 
For detailed information, write the 
NEA Travel Division,'! 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Emphasis Is Placed on America 


Next September, the Wisconsin State 
College at Milwaukee will offer a major 
in American Civilization, the first col- 
lege in Wisconsin to set up an under- 
graduate major in this comparatively 
new field. The American Civilization 
major was originated at George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C., 
as a departure from the long estab- 
lished programs of study which tend 
to associate culture and learning with 
Europe only. Similar programs have 
since been adopted by approximately 50 
colleges and universities thruout the 
United States. 

As set up at Wisconsin State College, 
Milwaukee, the program will integrate 
courses from the fields of American lit- 
erature, history, government, sociology, 
and geography. It is designated to give 
the prospective secondary teacher and 
the liberal arts student a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the forces and ideas 
which comprise the American point of 
view. Ralph Aderman of the English 
Department will direct the program. 


Teachers Honor Kruschke 


W. F. Kruschke, superintendent of 
schools of Rhinelander, was presented 
with a wristwatch by the teachers of 
the city at a dinner meeting of the 
Rhinelander Teachers Association Oct. 
24 in recognition of his 25 years of 
service to the city school system as an 
educator and administrator. The board 
of education also praised him for his 
contributions to education and _ pre- 
sented him with a gift to show their 
appreciation. 


AAUN to Give Awards 


A free trip to Europe and other cash 
and scholarship awards will be at stake 
on March 26 when high school students 
thruout the country will take part in 
the Annual National Student Contest 
on the United Nations. The competition, 
sponsored by the American Association 
for the United Nations, will’ take the 
form of an examination, combining 
short-answer and essay questions on 
the structure and work of the United 
Nations. Contest study materials in- 
clude an illustrated study guide, United 
Nations—Action for Peace, as well as 
a copy of the United Nations Charter. 
Each registering school is entitled to 
receive one kit free of charge which 
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Record Book For WEA Members 


Ever lose your list of educational credits? Years of teach- 
ing experience and where? Retirement account? If so, the Wel- 
fare Committee had you in mind when it prepared a personal 
record booklet which the WEA published with the title, Lest I 
Forget. In it may be recorded year after year the miscellaneous 
personal facts which otherwise might be scattered on shreds of 
paper, mislaid here and there, and not at hand when needed. 

Copies have been sent to presidents of local associations for 
distribution to their members who are also members of WEA. 
The Welfare Committee asks you accept it with the compliments 
of the association. And—please, don’t lose it. 


























WINNING NATION-WIDE ACCLAIM 
"The Childhood of Famous Americans Series” 


in the special School Edition 





The twenty volumes in this recognized and established series as published in the 
special School Edition on September 1, 1952, were received with immediate and 
popular acclaim in schools the country over. A total of fifty volumes will be avail- 
able in the School Edition for shipment by February 1, as follows: 

OLIVER HAZARD PERRY 
*PAUL REVERE 

PETER STUYVESANT 


ABE LINCOLN GEORGE WASHINGTON 
ABIGAIL ADAMS 
* ALEC HAMILTON 
* ALECK BELL 
* AMELIA EARHART 
* ANDY JACKSON 
ANTHONY WAYNE 
BEN FRANKLIN 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
* BUFFALO BILL 
*CLARA BARTON 
*DANIEL BOONE 
David FARRAGUT 
Davy CROCKETT 
DOLLY MADISON 
Ett WHITNEY 
*GEORGE CARVER 
BirD GIRL: SACAGAWEA 


HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE 

JAMES FENIMORE 
COOPER 

*JANE ADDAMS 

*JOHN PAUL JONES 


* POCAHONTAS 
ROBERT E. LEE 
ROBERT FULTON 


SAM HousTON 
JULIETTE Low 


*KiT CARSON 

*LOoU GEHRIG 

*LOUISA ALCOTT 
LUCRETIA MoTT 

* LUTHER BURBANK 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Mary Mapes DODGE 
MERIWETHER LEWIS *YOUNG AUDUBON 
* MyLes STANDISH YOUNG STONEWALL 
WILBUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT 


STEPHEN FOSTER 
*Tom EDISON 

TOM JEFFERSON 

U. S. GRANT 
WILLIAM PENN 
WILL ROGERS 
*\/ooDROW WILSON 


For the convenience of the thousands of schools which ordered the first twenty 
volumes, their titles are indicated by an asterisk. The School Edition program will 
be expanded gradually to include all Childhood titles now published or announced 
in the Trade Juvenile Edition, and thereafter to include new volumes from year 
to year. 


* Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets 
*Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth 
*Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level. 
**TLow-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 

* Distinctive children’s literature. Favorite story volumes 

* Areas of “experience” living, social studies, Americanization, etc. 

*For ‘‘personal’’ reading. Volumes are “‘read, loved, reread.” 

*Per volume—List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. publisher 


- 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify School Edition. Feel free to 
request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 
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THERE IS NO MASTERY OF ARITHMETIC 
WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 


And understanding is what we’re after 
in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM... 


an understanding that can only be developed through: 


V a special study of groups—develops understanding of the proc- 
esses involved in the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of numbers 


a special study of ten as a separate group for computations with 
teens and tens 


a superior presentation of fractions 


problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to every- 
day situations 


a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 


maintenance activities that integrate with each new process the 
pupil learns 


specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich under- 
standing 


Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


en el 


For full details on 
THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM, 
Grades 1 through 8, 


write to: 


Rou, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 

















The NATION’S LEADING ENGLISH SERIES 


. with a personalized approach 
to language study 





HAROLD G. SHANE . FLORENCE K. FERRIS » EDWARD E. KEENER 


A NEW series of English texts for Grades 2-8 


e Develops power in language usage. 


e A pupil’s handbook for 
ready reference is in- 
cluded in each book. 


eA mig ped sr pn which 
can be adapted to chil- 
dren’s interests and 


needs. 5 Asan 
e Exercises and activities 

e Organized around short are based on children’s 
self-contained learning 


situations. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue 2121 Staunton Court 
NEW YORK 3,N. Y. PALO ALTO, CALIE. 


441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 
ATLANTA 3, GA. 


328 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


707 Browder Street 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 





™*G00D ENGLISH SERIES - 


experiences and interests. om 
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contains material dealing with the 
structure of the United Nations, the 
function of the different organs, and 
special agencies, and its work in all 
fields thru 1952. Schools should regis- 
ter with Priscilla Stevenson, contest 
secretary, American Association for the 
United Nations, 45 East 65th St., New 
York 21, N.Y. 


Scholarships Are Numerous 


About one in every 20 students now 
enrolled in the colleges, universities, 
and graduate and professional schools 
of the United States can get a scholar- 
ship or fellowship ranging in value 
from less than $10 to the complete cost 
of a college education, according to the 
U. S. Office of Education. Institutions 
of higher learning provide 125,000 
scholarships for undergraduates valued 
at $27,000,000, and 14,000 graduate 
fellowships valued at $9,250,000. In 
many instances specific requirements 
limit eligibility of applications for 
scholarship aid. One scholarship is 
available only to the descendant of a 
Confederate soldier. Another is for a 
descendant of an Alaskan pioneer. 
There are scholarships for a needy 
farm boy, a physically handicapped 
person, a former caddy, scout, or 
newsboy. Other scholarships are avail- 
able for children of faculty, military, 
or ministerial personnel, for a dis- 
placed person, an individual surnamed 
Stanley, an independent woman, or a 
child of a Mason, Elk, or member of 
the Eastern Star. Many institutes re- 
port scholarships for athletes; and 
some are reported as available to band 
musicians or singers. Restrictions limit 
other scholarships to graduates of 
designated high schools, residents of 
certain communities, States, or areas, 
or to members of particular religious, 
racial, or national groups. 

Copies of the Office of Education 
publication, “Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships Available at Institutions of 
Higher Learning,” may be_ secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. The single copy price is 
55 cents. 

* * * 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
(From pages 22 and 23) 

nient place to stay while attend- 
ing the meetings at the Capitol. 
We are indebted to those pioneer 
educators for their foresight and 
initiative to create a professional 
organization founded on the two 
basic principles—promotion of the 
welfare of education and improv- 
ing the position of the teacher— 
which continue to be our objec- 
tives a century later. 

We are indebted to the Wiscon- 
sin State Historical Society for 
collecting the mass of educational 
pictures from which we made the 
selections found on these pages. 


January 1953 
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Headline Happenings 








Wisconsin Education Assn. 


JANUARY 1953 


Organized 1853 





Youngdahl and Garnett 
To Be SWEA Headliners 
At Madison, February 6 


Election of Officers Will Be 
Announced at Assembly 








Judge Luther W. ’' Young- 
dahl and Arthur C. Garnett 
are the principal speakers 
scheduled for the 62nd an- 
nual convention of the South- 
ern Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation in Madison, Feb. 6, 
according to James Luther of 
Fort Atkinson, president of 
the Association. 


Judge Youngdahl, a grad- 
uate of the Gustavus Adol- 


Luther W. Youngdahl 


phus College and the Law 
School of the University 
of Minnesota, was appointed 
Municipal Judge in 1930 and 
after six years became Dis- 
trict Judge of Hennepin 
County. In 1946 he resigned 
from the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota to become candi- 
date for Governor. He served 
Minnesota as its chief officer 
for three terms. 


Judge Youngdahl, who is 


at present Judge of the U. S. 
District Court of the District 











Arthur C. 


Garnett 


of Columbia, will speak to 
the teachers on the subject, 
“New Frontiers in Educa- 
tion.” 

A native Australian, Dr. 
Garnett received his degree 
from the University of Mel- 
bourne and then took gradu- | 
ate work at the University of 
London. After lecturing at 
the University of Adelaide in 
Australia for several years, 
he came to this country in 
1928 to teach at Butler Uni- 
versity in Indianapolis, and 
in 1937 he joined the faculty 
at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 


In addition to his teaching 
he has completed his seventh 
book entitled, “The Moral 
Nature of Man.” His subject 
for the convention is “Can 
We Educate for Citizen- 
ship?” 

During the afternoon 23 
sectional meetings will be 
held many of which will be 
preceeded by a luncheon. The 
Delegate Assembly will also 
meet for a luncheon and the 
annual business meeting. 

Candidates for office have 
been named by the Nominat- 
ing Committee and will be 
voted upon by mail. 











The only All-Wisconsin 


everyone is invited. No set 


Marine Avenue, 


in his hands before Feb. 
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President Clyde Shields Makes 


Committee Appointments for ‘53 





Officers Are Elected 
At Schoolmen’s Convo 





The Wisconsin Association 
of Veteran Schoolmen elected 
the following officers at their 
annual convention: R. H. 
Kupper, president, Manito- 
woc; Ralph J. Book, vice- 
president, Milwaukee; Gor- 
don W. Heffernan, secretary, 
Manitowoc; Lawrence W. 
Cook, membership secretary- 
treasurer, Eau Claire. 


Bunche Will Address 
AASA Confab in Feb. 





Ralph J. Bunche, director, 
Department of Trusteeship, 
United Nations, has accepted 
Pres. Virgil M. Rogers’ invi- 
tation to address the 1953 
convention of the American 
Association of School Admin- 


istrators in Atlantic City. His | 


subject will be, “Fighting 
the Cold War thru Educa- 
tion.” 

Following Dr. Bunche’s ad- 
dress at the Monday morning 
general session, Feb. 16, a 
30-minute discussion of prob- 
lems on the same general 
theme is scheduled by Paul 
R. Hanna, Stanford Univer- 
sity, and G. Robert Koop- 
man, associate state superin- 
tendent of public instruction 
of Michigan. 


Wis. Retired Teachers 
Choose Officers for ‘53 


At a meeting of the Wis- 
consin Retired Teachers’ As- 
Milwaukee last 








Wisconsin Dinner at Hackneys, Atlantic City 


get-together during the 


AASA in Atlantic City will be a dinner at Hackney’s 
Restaurant on the Boardwalk, Monday evening, Feb. 
16, at six o’clock. This has become traditional and 


menu, order and eat what 


you like. Just a few hours of unorganized fun—what- 
ever that may be. Will be over in time to get to 
evening session. The World’ 
rant is located near the north end of the Walk at 


s Largest Seafood Restau- 


Since this is on a reservation basis be sure to send 
yours to the WEA Executive Secretary and have it 


13. Bring friends if you 


wish, but make reservations. 


] 
||} meet 
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||| November the following offi- 
|| cers were elected: Nicholas | 
||Gunderson, Madison, presi- | 
dent, Josephine Maloney, | 


few ; 
|| Milwaukee, vice-president, B. 
| D. Leith, Madison, sec.-treas. 


association is: To 
||}and protect the 
|| rights, and welfare of the re- 
|| tired teachers of Wisconsin. 


their power to get a new re- 
tirement law that is fair and 
equitable, and one that will 
constitutional 








tions. 


The general purpose of the | 
promote | 
interests, | 


The main specific purpose | 
in 1953 will be to do all in} 


objec- | 





| Executive Committee Mem- 
bers Are on Standing 
Committees 





President Clyde Shields 

has set up committees for 
1953 and the Journal pre- 
sents the personnel. Mr. 
Shields did not make many 
changes, thus providing a 
high degree of continuity in 
| a legislative year. 
The chairman of the Con- 
| stitution Committee is to be 
|chosen by its members ac- 
|cording to the resolution of 
| the Representative Assembly 
creating the committee. 
Starred names are those of 
|}members of the executive 
| committee who, by the rules, 
| shall be on standing commit- 
tees. 





Committee on Constitution 
Melvin Frank, H. S. Prin., 
Richland Center—2 yrs. 
Harold Hawkins, Voc. Tchr., 

La Crosse—2 yrs. 
*Clifford Larson, Co. Supt., 
Wautoma—1 yr. 
Jack Neuman, Tchr., Mil- 
waukee—1 yr. 
Lester Timm, Co. Supt., 
Fond du Lac—3 yrs. 
Grace Webb, Elem. Supv., 
Black River Falls—3 yrs. 


Council on Education 


Lester M. Emans, Dir. Elem. 
Ed., State Coll., Eau 
Claire, Chmn. 

Carl Bertram, Voc. Dir., 
Appleton 

Winston Brown, Co. Supt., 
Waukesha 

Mrs. Helen Conley, St. Gr. 
Prin., Wauwatosa 

Edwin B. Corrigan, Supv., 
Tchr., Ashland 

Glen .Eye, Prof., U. W. 
Madison 

Eunice Fischback, Elem. 

Tchr., Milwaukee 

Clarence Greiber, State Voc. 
Dir., Madison 





Earl Haney, H. S. Tehr., 
Milwaukee 
|*Leslie W. Johnson, City 


Supt., Superior 
Armand Ketterer, Elem. 
Prin., Madison 
| Clarice Kline, H. 
Waukesha 
*Alma Therese Link, H. S. 
Tchr., Oshkosh 


| (Turn to page 38) 


S. Tehr., 








PITTS-GLENN—WATTERS 
Our Singing World 


Gay lilting songs! Beautiful illustrations! A nat- 
ural approach to all phases of musical expression 

-rhythmic activities, singing, the playing of 
simple instruments, creating songs, listening, and 


music-reading. Records, Manuals. 


GINN BASIC READER 
Doorways to Discovery 


Between the covers of this 7th reader lie fun, 
adventure, sports, and inspiring biography com- 
piled by Russell, Snedaker, and Gates. A real 
program of poetry is built into the book. Many 


activities are included. 








GINN AND oss nuceoe 
COMPANY “”"“ 


Represented by: Miss Elinore Wiseman, Elementary Consultant; 
E. N. Robinson, L. W. Weisel, and F. T. Moran. 
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THE ELECTRONIC EDUCATOR 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


The ARITHMETIC EDUCATOR Type 1A—Consists of a Symbol 
Board 57x18 inches which mounts on the wall of the class- 
room. A small keyboard is located on the teacher's desk. It 
adds, subtracts, and multiplies, and is built to teach up to and 
including the Sixth Grade. 


The NUMERICAL EDUCATOR Type 2A Alphabetical—Consists 
of a Symbol Board 60x 20 inches operated electrically in the 
same manner as the ARITHMETIC EDUCATOR. This unit teaches 
the First and Second Grades. 


Our Wisconsin representatives will gladly demonstrate this mod- 
ern, time-saving, and fascinating teaching device 


Write the 


Huber Pipe Organ Mfg. Co. 


Electronics Division 
TREMPEALEAU, WISCONSIN 
Established 1896 


PRES. SHIELDS... 


(Continued from page 37) 


*F, G. Mac Lachlan, 
Supt., Park Falls 
*Lloyd R. Moseng, Jr. H. S. 

Tchr., Racine 
Gordon Nelson, H. S. Prin., 
Maple 
Angus Rothwell, City Supt., 
Manitowoc 
*Clyde Shields, H. S. Prin., 
Waukesha 
S. R. Slade, Jr. H. S. Prin., 
Wausau 
Ruth Strozinsky, Jr. H. S. 
Tchr., La Crosse 
George FE. Watson, 
Supt., Madison 
Mrs. Jessie Weed, Rural 
Tchr., Blue River 
Ed Zeiler, Supt., Whitefish 
Bay 
*Amil Zellmer, Prin. Co. 
Normal, Wisconsin Rapids 


City 


State 


International Relations 


Edythe Sanderman, Elem. 
Supv.,-Menasha, Chmn. 
Dwight Agnew, Prof., Stout 
Institute, Menomonie 
Catherine Behrens, Jr. H. S. 
Tchr., Kenosha 
Mrs. Ruth Cortell, 
Tchr., Milwaukee 
Mrs. Dorothy Howard, Co. 
Supv. Tchr., Lancaster 
Margaret Hughes, Tchr., 
Milwaukee 


Voc. 





Locais Committee 


LeRoy Peterson, Prof., U. 
W., Madison, Chmn. 

*Mrs. Myrle Anderson, Rural 
Tchr., Eau Claire 

John Dzubay, H. S. Tchr., 


Wausau 

Ray Glynn, H. S. Prin.,, 
Fredric 

Roger Guiles, Dir. Trng. 
Sch., State College, Platte- 
ville 


Robert Johnson, Co, Supv. 
Tchr., Hammond 

G. R. Leistikow, Prin., Win- 
neconne 

Edith Luedke, St. Gr. Tchr., 
Milwaukee 

Robert B. Tremain, H. S. 
Prin., New Lisbon 

R. E. Vaughan, Supt., Mel- 
len 


Public Relations 


T. J. Jenson, City Supt., 
Shorewood, Chmn. 


Mrs. Francis Day, Tchr., 
Friendship 

*Helen Elliott, Voc. Tchr., 
Milwaukee 


Emma Erickson, Elem. 
Prin., La Crosse 

Hattie Fredrick, Co. Supv. 
Tchr., Janesville 

Jerome Hutto, H. S. Tchr., 
Green Bay 


Robert Munger, PR Dir., 


College, Whitewater 


Retirement 
Herbert Dahmer, H. S. 
Tchr., West Allis, Chmn. 
Edgar Bailey, H. S. Tchr., 
Shorewood 


Gus Boll, H. S. Prin., Prairie 
du Sac 

Eileen Cantwell, Tchr., Mil- 
waukee 

Arnold Christensen, Jr. H. 
S. Beloit 

Frank Keller, Supt. Stur- 
geon Bay 


Peter Koppenaal, Voc. 
Tchr., Milwaukee 


Bernice Scott, H. S. Tchr., 
Sheboygan 

Alice Sunstrom, H. S. Tchr., 
Marinette 

*Donald Upson, Co. Supt., 
Janesville 

Welfare 
Harry Hanson, Co. Supt., 


Sun Prairie, Chmn. 

Mrs. Inga Firnstahl, Elem. 
Prin., Marshfield 

John Gach, H. S. Prin., 
West Allis 

Chas. R. Gaul, Elem. Prin., 
Milwaukee 

Mrs. Frieda Redmann, Rural 
Tchr., Weyauwega 

Sherburn Libal, Tchr., Mar- 
inette 

Paul Loofboro, Supt., New 
London 

*Robert Ostrander, Co. Supv. 
Tchr., Ellsworth 

Margaret Scott, H. S. Tchr., 
Antigo 

Mabel Stimers, Elem. Tchr., 
Tomahawk 


Legislative Committee 


Following procedure of 
previous legislative sessions 
this committee consists of 
President Clyde Shields, 
Supt. Watson, State Voca- 
tional Director Greiber, L. M. 
Emans, chairman of the 
Council on Education, Harry 
Hanson, chairman of the 
Welfare Committee, Herbert 
Dahmer, chairman of the Re- 
tirement Committee, and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Plenzke. 





Midwest Junior High 
Conference Planned 


The third annual Midwest 
Junior High School Confer- 
ence will be held in Madison, 
July 8-10. The theme for the 
session is “The Junior High 
School — Pacesetter for the 
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Waukesha 


Teenager.” 


January 1953 


‘Henry Weisbrod, Voc. Tchr., 


Racine 
Wilmarth Thayer, Tchr., 
Wittenberg 


Robert Williams, Pres. State 
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Eau Claire Will Be Host 
To State FTA In March 


The local chapter of the 
Future Teachers of America, 
located at Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, has is- 
sued a call for a meeting at 
Eau Claire, Mar. 27-28, to 
organize a statewide associ- 
ation of chapters within the 
state. The first session will 
begin at 5:00 P. M. on Mar. 
27 with a speaker from the 
NEA. 

George E. Watson, state 
superintendent of public in- 
struction, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the lunch- 
eon, Saturday noon, Mar. 28. 


Urged to Attend 
As this is the beginning 
of a statewide organization 
of chapters of Future Teach- 
ers of America in the state, 
all teacher education institu- 
tions in Wisconsin are urged 
to send representatives even 
though no local chapter has 
been installed. A month prior 
to the meeting a proposed 
constitution will be submitted 
for consideration and a com- 
plete program for the con- 

ference will be mailed. 
So far chapters have been 








established at the Wisconsin | 


State colleges at Eau Claire, 
Oshkosh, Whitewater, River 
Falls, and Stevens Point, the 
University of Wisconsin, Be- 
loit College, and the county 
normal schools of Sheboygan, 
Langlade, and Columbia 
counties. 


Charles Anderson of Eau | 


Claire is chairman of local 
arrangements. 





Cravillion, Dodge Co. 
School Leader, Resigns 


Ira Cravillion, superintend- 
ent of Dodge County schools 
for the past seven and a half 
years, submitted his resigna- 
tion to the County Board re- 
cently to become effective 
Jan. 15. He will take over 
the business of Kunz and 
Kunz of Juneau, dealers in 
automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
and farm implements. 

Cravillion started his 
teaching career in the Dodge 
County school 27 years ago 
in the Town of Fox Lake. He 
has been principal of the 
Burnett Graded School and 
taught in the Theresa State 
Grade School. He served as 
county supervisor for nine 
years until he accepted his 
present position as Dodge 
County superintendent of 
schools. 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Essay Contest for Senior Students of all 


Wisconsin High Schools 
@ Subject . . “WHY I WOULD LIKE TO BE A DIETITIAN.” 
@ Rules. . . 500 Words or Less 
Deadline, March 1, 1953 


Essays will be judged on the basis of content, presen- 
tation, appeal, neatness and originality. 


The opinion of the judges will be final. They will be 
appointed by the President of the Wisconsin Dietetic 
Association. 


@ Awards . . First prize $50 U. S. Savings Bond 
Second prize $25 U. S. Savings Bond 
Third prize $10 Cash 


@ Send all entries to . Miss Dagmar Tuomin 
Vocational Guidance Chairman 
Wisconsin Dietetic Association 
8700 W. Wisconsin Ave. 


Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin 














WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 


six important reasons why 
THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


1. it provides pupils with improved child-experience stories in which every character 
‘comes te life."’ 


2. It features a gradual and legical introduction of new words and clear-cut 
lessons on word meanings, word analysis, and word usage. 





3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readi techniq for b 


4. It provides for individual differences through the use of separate teaching plans 
for superior, average, and immature groups. 


5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary Workbooks for immature 
groups). 


6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as Reading Readiness 
Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabu- 
lary Werd Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Row, Petertou and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 
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State Safety Meetings 
Scheduled for April 


The WEA is co-sponsor for 
a series of Work Conferences 
on School Safety in April 
along with the Department 
of Public Instruction, State 
Motor Vehicle Department, 
Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Athletic Association, Wiscon- 
sin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the American Red 
Cross, and the American Au- 
tomobile Association. 
The location and the dates 
of the conferences are: 
Eau Claire, Monday Apr. 
13 
Park Falls, Tuesday Apr. 
14 
Richland Center, Apr. 22 
Milwaukee, Thursday Apr. 
yd, 
Shawano, Friday Apr. 24 
The city superintendent of 
schools in each of the confer- 
ence cities will serve as 
chairman and will have 
charge of local arrange- 
ments. 





Plans for Meetings 


The plan of the confer- 
ences according to Orlo Mil- 
ler, director of safety and 
health education in the State 
Department of Public In- 
struction, is to divide those 
in attendance into small 





groups to work on problems 
in the area of their major 
interest. The main topic of 
the session is “Prevention of 
Accidents to School Chil- 
dren.” The major problems 
are (1) what action is needed 
in the elementary school, and 
(2) what action is needed in 
the secondary school. 


NWEA Stresses Reading 
In December Meetings 








The Extension Committee 
of the Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin Education Association 
under the chairmanship of 
Gordon R. Leistikow of Win- 
neconne conducted a series of 
reading and language arts 
sessions to aid the classroom 
teacher during the early part 
of December. Meetings were 
held at Port Washington, 
Sheboygan Falls, Kiel, Bril- 
lion, and Green Bay. During 
the morning primary demon- 
strations were given and in 
the afternoon similar oppor- 
tunities were offered to the 
intermediate teachers. 

Mary Waddle, former 
teacher and now editor of 
My Weekly Reader, demon- 
strated how current events 
could be used for different 
group instruction to meet the 
wide spread of reading abil- 
ities found in any grade. 





ASCD Convention to Be 
In Cleveland, Feb. 8-12 


Approximately 2,000 edu- 
cators are expected to be in 
attendance at the eighth an- 
nual convention of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation, scheduled to meet in 
Cleveland, Feb. 8-12. Con- 
vention theme is, “Uniting 
Forces to Improve Educa- 
tion.” 

Plans call for approxi- 
mately 70 study groups to 
discuss seven major areas re- 
lated to improving education. 
Among the subjects to be 
discussed are: social and 
civic confidence, creative and 
esthetic living, communica- 
tion skill, healthful living, 
moral and spiritual values, 
family living, and economic 
confidence. 





Yearbook Introduced 

At the opening session, 
Feb. 8, the 1958 ASCD year- 
book, ‘‘Forces Affecting 
American Education,” will be 
introduced and discussed by 
a panel of four—Harold Ben- 
jamin, professor of educa- 
tion, Willard E. Goslin, chair- 
man, division of educational 
administration and commu- 
nity development, and Wil- 





liam Van Til, chairman, divi- 
sion of curriculum and teach- 
ing, all of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Charles Johnson, presi- 
dent, Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





Little Nine Inservice 
Institute Held in Oct. 


The Little Nine Inservice 
Institute was held at Win- 
neconne Community High 
School, Monday, Oct. 20. Stu- 
dent guidance was the main 
theme and the institute 
opened with a panel on the 
subject, “Education as Guid- 
ance.” Frank J. Estvan, John 
W. M. Rothney, Warren 
Southworth, and Mathew 
Willing, all of the UW 
School of Education, partic- 
ipated. 

Discussion groups were 
formed on the subjects, 
“Guidance in the Elementary 
School,” “Demonstration In- 
terview for Guidance of High 
School Student,” “Health 
Guidance,” and “Guidance 
Philosophy,” with _ partici- 
pants of the morning’s panel 
acting as consultants. 

The Little Nine schools in- 
clude Omro, Kimberly, Wey- 
auwega, Wautoma, Lakeview, 
Sunset, Hortonville, Shiocton. 
Bear Creek, Wrightstown, 
and Winneconne. 





Nation-wide leaders for today’s schools 





recognition. 


James W. Farrey 





Growth in 
Arithmetic Grades 1-8 


By Clark-Junge-Moser-Smith 


@ The number system is clearly set forth in 
a built-in program of teaching. 


@ Pupils learn to think, to reason, tu use 
alternate methods. 


@ Maintenance-of-skills program insures 
understanding and competence. 


Now receiving enthusiastic country-wide 





Wisconsin Representative 


Language for 


Daily Use 


Dawson-Miller-Foley-Connell-Garnett 


learning. 


techniques. 


In thousands of classrooms, teachers like the 


Dawson program. 


World Book Company. 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 


Ample specific practice for initial 
Practical application of learned skills and 


Skills built into a carefully planned 
cumulative learning pattern. 





Grades 2-8 
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E. J. McKean of Tomah 
To Retire on Sept. 1 


E. J. McKean, superintend- 
ent of the Tomah Public 
Schools for the past 31 years, 
presented his resignation at 
the December meeting of the 
Tomah Board of Education 
to become effective, Sept. 1. 
Although his contract does 
not expire until 1954, he no- 
tified the Board that he de- 
sired to retire next year and 
was announcing it at this 
time so that the board could 
have ample time to choose his 
successor. 

In addition to his work as 
an administrator he has been 
very active in professional 
organizations. In 1935 he was 
president of the WEA and 
later was head of the Wis- 
consin Rural—Urban Schools 





Association. Upon the found- | 


ing of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Credit Union in 1931 he 
became chairman of the 





from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1922, and has done 
graduate work at the uni- 
versities of Chicago and Min- 
nesota. 

A veteran of 38 years of 
public service as a_ school 
man, McKean began his pro- 
fessional career as a teacher 
at Sharon. His experience 
as an administrator includes 
two years as principal at La 
Valle and two years as head 
of the Loyal Public Schools. 
After a two-year hitch in the 
Navy during World War I, 
he moved to Neillsville where 
he was superintendent for 
three years before becoming 
head of the Tomah Public 
Schools. 

During his 31 years at 
Tomah he has been the moti- 
vating force which has de- 
veloped and expanded educa- 
tional opportunities for youth 
in the Tomah area. In addi- 


; tion to improving the edu- 
|cational system for city 


youth, he has taken the lead- 


Journal sums up his editorial 
in these words: “Mr. Mc- 
Kean has earned a vacation 
from an active and strenu- 
ous life of effort in the field 
of education and community 
affairs and his many friends 
in the Tomah community and 
elsewhere will join in ex- 
pressing the hope that he 
finds contentment and enjoy- 
ment in his retirement. With 
his retirement he will also 
take with him the sincere 
thanks and appreciation of a 
grateful public for a job well 
done and the hundreds of 
successful graduates from 
Tomah High School, under 
his supervision, will pay trib- 
ute to a man who guided 
them and laid the founda- 
tion for their future achieve- 
ment.” 

To “Mac”, as he is known 
to his many friends in Wis- 
consin, the Journal extends 
its best wishes and appreci- 
ation for his devoted serv- 
ice to education and the ed- 





National Education Associa- 
tion, will be given the Amer- 
ican Education Award for 
1953 by the Associated Ex- 
hibitors of the NEA. Presen- 
tation will be made at the 
Atlantic City convention of 
the American Association of 
School Administrators, Feb. 
18. This award has been 
made annually since 1928 in 
recognition of outstanding 
contribution in the broad field 
ef education. 


German Students to See 
Democracy in Action 


Twenty-five young German 
workers arrived on the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin campus 
in October to spend nine 
months getting a close-up of 
democracy in action. Their 
trip is sponsored by the U. S. 
State Department and their 
stay will be directed by the 
UW Industrial Relations 
Center. They are the second 


| such team to visit the UW. 





Credit Committee and has | ership in expanding the dis- | ucational profession. In class, the group will 
continued to serve in that ca- | trict to include ten rural dis- : study the American politica] 
pacity. | tricts in order to give rural | ° le ° isystem, trade union move- 
| children an equal educational | Givens Will Receive | ment, basic institutions. They 
| 
| 








Professional Education | opportunity at lower cost Am. Education Award | will have three seminars in 

McKean was a graduate of | thru operating under the in- | — | industrial relations, American 
Milton College in 1915, re-| tegrated school structure. Willard E. Givens, retired | culture, and American insti- 
ceived his Masters degree! The editor of the Tomah! executive secretary of the | tutions. 
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If you want them to 
read well 


If you want them to 
love to read 


YOU WANT THEM TO USE 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


A complete basal reading program for grades 1-8 








BY GATES, BARTLETT, HUBER, SALISBURY, PEARDON, 
CLARK, BEERY, AND CROSSEN 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 11 Dallas 1 ° 


Atlanta 3 e San Francisco 5 | 


Chicago 16 
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Balliette, Platteville 
Superintendent, Resigns 





talph E. Balliette, super- 
intendent of schools at Platte- 
ville, resigned Jan. 1 to en- 
joy the pleasure of a well- 
earned retirement. He has 
been succeeded by Walter 
Ploetsz, superintendent of 
schools at Phillips. 

Mr. Balliette, a graduate 
of Platteville Normal School, 
(now Wisconsin State Col- 
lege) and the University of 
Wisconsin, began his profes- 
sional career by teaching in 
a rural school at Lodi. He 
served as principal at Ridge- 
way and Oregon, and super- 
intendent at Sturgeon Bay 
and Antigo before becoming 
head of the Platteville Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Active in Association 

In addition to his adminis- 
trative duties he has found 
time to take an active part in 
professional activities. While 
at Antigo he was president 
of the Central Wisconsin Ed- 
ucation Association. At one 
time he was vice president of 
the WEA and was a member 
of the WEA Executive Com- 
mittee from 1944—47. He has 
been a director of the Wis- 


consin Interscholastic Ath- 
letic Association and a mem- 
ber of the University of Wis- 
consin Board of Visitors. 


The Journal extends to him 
ita best wishes in his retire- 
ment and hopes he will re- 
member us while we are ex- 
periencing the rigors of a 
rugged Wisconsin winter 
while he is enjoying the re- 
laxation which comes from a 
combination of Florida sun- 
shine and an ocean beach. 


Foreign Teachers Will 
Visit Wisconsin Schools 


Eight educators from the 
Far East and Asiatic coun- 
tries will spend from Jan. 5 
to Feb. 6 visiting the State 
Department of Public In- 
struction and representative 
Wisconsin schools to study 
administration, methods of 
teaching, and extra-curricu- 
lar activities, according to 
George E. Watson, state su- 
perintendent, 





Visiting Educators 
Wilson Tze-Sam Wang, a 
| principal of the New Method 
College and English Tutorial 
School and teacher of mathe- 
matics and science, Hong 








Kong, will visit the Appleton 
Public Schools. 

Daisy Tha Moh, headmis- 
tress, State Karen High 
School, Yedwinyegau Village, 
Myaungnuya, Burma, wil] 
study the Manitowoc Public 
Schools. 


Mir Muhammad Anwar 
Ali, lecturer in history, Gov- 
ernment College, Sylhet, Pak- 
istan, will go to Sheboygan. 

Ng Kwong Yuen, senior 
mathematics master, Queens 
College, Hong Kong, will ob- 
serve the Shorewood Public 
Schools. 

Muizz-Ud-Din Shekh, lec- 
turer in mathematics, Punjab 
Education Department, Pak- 
istan, is visiting Superior 
Publie Schools. 

Sardari Lal Bajab, senior 
teacher, Harcourt Butler 
Higher Secondary School, In- 
dia, is in Tomah. 

Gouri Shanker, lecturer in 
mathematics, National De- 
fense Academy, Dehra Dun, 
is visiting Waukesha. 

Peter Dantanarayana, vice 
principal of Mahuida College, 
Ceylon, is observing schools 
in Wausau. 

Ayoob Doustdar of Iran 
came to Madison with the 
group for the two-day ses- 





sion with the State Depart- 
ment officials and then re- 
ported directly to the U. S. 
Office of Education in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Purpose of Project 

In the letter to the State 
Department f rom Commis- 
sioner Earl C. McGrath of 
the U. S. Office of Education 
requesting cooperation in ar- 
ranging the scheduled visits, 
the Commissioner states: 
“We want them to obtain a 
real insight into our public 
schools, their administration, 
and extra-curricular activ- 
ities. We should like for their 
programs to include visits to 
classes, attendance at PTA 
meetings, and participation in 
community-school activities.” 

The group will spend Jan. 
5-6 visiting the State De- 
partment of Public Instruc- 
tion in Madison and discuss- 
ing with department officials 
the program of education in 
Wisconsin. 

Walter B. Senty, assistant 
state superintendent in 
charge of supervision, has 
made all arrangements for 
our foreign visitors. The 
members of the delegation 
were guests of state depart- 
ment officials at a luncheon 
in Madison on Jan. 5. 
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ENGLISH AT WORK 


Courses One, Two, Three, Four 


Now you, too, can START SQUARE DANC- 
ING in your school. 

Teachers who don’t know the first thing about 
square dancing can use this set of 14 records 
which begins with the basic instructions for all 
square dances, works through details of each 
dance, and winds i with ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC and CALLS. full year’s work. 
Made by a former Minnesota TEACHER—are 
being used by schools, lodges, etc. in 45 states, 
Canada, and Alaska. They have received na- 
tional recognition. This is the set of records 


8 
that WILL JONES wrote about in his column 
z 


by Bryant, Howe, Jenkins, and Munn 


Composition and Grammar textbooks to solve the teaching prob- 
lems in English for Grades 9 through 12. Each book is a com- 
pletely integrated course of study providing material, motivation, in the MINNEAPOLIS SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
on November 2. 
This is an example of what users think of the 
records: 
“The instructions contained in the records 
are worth the price of the whole group. 
The calls are clear; the music very catchy. 
are excellent.”—Maude M. 
Superintendent, 


and system in teaching and learning all areas of communication 
writing, speaking, reading, and listening. 


Correspondence Invited The records 


Friman, County School 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Corning, Iowa. 
Shipped postpaid and insured. $12.50 per album 
1006 South Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago 5, Illinois 7 


(2 albums, 7 twelve-inch records each, 78 rpm) 














ERVIN NEPHEW 











2163 Mills Avenue Menlo Park, Californic « 
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THE PROSE AND POETRY 
ELECTIVE UNITS 








Myths and Legends, 
Separate Novels, 


SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYS 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC 


SYRACUSE, NM. 


















tC) 

93 
‘ Olson’s Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1295 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1495 up. Don’t delay. Write 
ay for folders CS-53. 

39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 


P or your local 
LSON S 























travel agent. 
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Hear and See... 


Prairie (The) (Sound; Color; 16 min.; 
$5.50 T; Use: Conserv., J; Geog., S; 
Soc. St., I, J; U. S. Hist., S) 
Portrays the prairie as it might have 

appeared to the pioneer emigrants 
moving westward. Shows location, veg- 
etation, physical features, and typical 
animal life of the prairie. Explains the 
importance of the region and how man 
has changed it to make it serve his 
needs. (Barr) 


Farewell to Childhood (Sound; 23 min.; 
$8.50 T; Use: Guid., C; Psych., C; 
Soc. Work, C; Sociol., C; Teach., C; 
Clubs, A) 

Tells the story of an adolescent girl 
and her parents. Dramatizes some of 
the tribulations of growing up and 
shows the need for tolerance and un- 
derstanding on the part of both par- 
ents and children. Shows interdepend- 
ence of child, parents, and school coun- 
selor in solving problems of adolescents. 
(Internat’l. Film Bur.) 


Earning Power (Your) (Sound; 11 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Citizenship, J; 
Econ., S; Guid., J, S; Soc. Probs., S) 
Tells about five conditions which will 

influence a person’s earning power: 

economic conditions, the kind of a job 
selected, the amount of education, per- 
sonal qualities, and ability to produce. 

Portrays each point and _ illustrates 

with jobs in a department store. 

Stresses that going to school is a means 

of preparation. (Coronet) 


Fears of Children (Sound; 31 min.; 
$4.00 T; Use: Guid., C; Health, C; 
Nursing, C; Psych., C; Soc. Work, 
C; Sociol., C; Teach., C) 

Deals with the fears and anxieties 
of a six year old boy, and shows how 
his relationship with his parents affects 
his emotional development. Presents 
problem as caused by an over-protec- 
tive and indulgent mother and overly 
concerned, strict father. Clearly illus- 
trates feelings of the boy. (Internat’l. 
Film) 


Louis Pasteur (Sound; 28 min.; $3.50 
T; Use: Biol., S; Gen. Sct. J; 
Health, J, S; Nat. Sci., I) 

Portrays the productive parts of the 
life of Louis Pasteur. Shows his actual 
experiments in attempting to disprove 
the theory of spontaneous generation 
and his difficulties in getting his ideas 
accepted by the French Academy of 
Sciences. Includes his work leading to 
pasteurization and his work with the 
silkworm virus, childhood fever, sheep 
anthrax, and rabies. (Sterling) 


Literature Appreciation: HOW TO 
READ POETRY (Sound; 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Eng., J, S; Speech, S; 
Teach., C) 

Depicts students learning about po- 
etry thru the study of the author, the 
experiences he is describing, and a re- 
living of the lines thru an understand- 
ing of rime, rhythm, and comparison. 
(Coronet) 

















No strings 
to these 
servicesece 





Among the many valuable serv- 
ices which Binney & Smith Co. 
offers to teachers are— 


ART WORKSHOPS 


Free in-service 3-day (15 hours) 
sessions conducted by highly 
trained art consultants. For infor- 
mation write Dept. ST. 


GINNEY & Smitu Go. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. and 
Robert M. Humphrey 














Say you saw it in the Journal 





GROLIER Reference Works 


... That Lead to Love of Learning 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE (20 Vol.) 
RICHARD'S TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 

(15 Vol.) 
THE GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA (10 Vol.) 
LANDS AND PEOPLES (7 Vol.) 
THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE (10 Vol.) 


Attractive discounts to schools 
and libraries 


Your Grolier representative is 
H. E. Erickson—Box 242 
Lake Bluff, Illinois 
The Grolier Society, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


1 4 RT AB 





See ear th ae 











Chips Off The Funny Bone .. . 


Deficit Spending 


Teacher: “What is a ‘deficit,’ 
Johnny ?” 
Johnny: “That’s what you’ve got 


when you haven’t got as much as when 
you had nothing.” 


What’s the Difference 

A well-dressed man was shopping 
for a shirtwaist for his wife. 

“What size and color, please?” the 
salesgirl asked. 

“It doesn’t matter,” he answered. 
“Whatever size or color I get, I’ll have 
to come back tomorrow and change it.” 





MAKING 
SURE 

OF 
ARITHMETIC 





by Morton, Gray, 
SPRINGSTUN, SCHAAF 
Grades 1 through 8 


The emphasis in this program on real- 
life situations increases student interest 
and promotes full understanding of 
each step in learning. 

Teaching techniques that assure accurate 
thinking about arithmetic processes. 
Vocabulary that is appropriate for each 
grade. 

Workbooks that provide for individual 
progress in learning. 


Teacher’s Guide for each grade. 
WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE: 


Ronald J. Layde, 148 South 
Bartlett St., Shawano, Wis. 


Silver Burdett 


221 East 20th Street 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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How True 

“Here’s one name on the committee 
that I never heard of.” 

“Oh, that’s probably the person who 
actually does the work.” 


More Blessed To Give 

Minister (from pulpit): “Those in the 
habit of putting buttons in the collec- 
tion plate will please use their own 
buttons and not those from the cush- 
ions on the pews.” 


We Try 
The one who thinks our jokes are 
poor, 
Would straightway change his views, 





Could he compare the jokes we print | 


With those we couldn’t use. 
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NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
EVERYDAY CARDS 


Sel(2] Be 


The ideal way to raise funds for school group 





activities. SUNSHINE Exclusive Everyday Cards 
Sell on sight! No experience needed! No Invest- 
ment! Write today for samples on approval. 


Sunshine Art Studios, Dept. ST-1, Springfield, Mass. 


Back | 





FOLDING cHAIRS “& ) 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
a finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 

itation leather uphol: d, choice of 5 colors, 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 











“WANTED: State representative for 
firm with nationally advertised prod- 
uct to call on schools and libraries. 
opportunity for advance- 
earnings. No investment 
required. Give age, educational back- 
ground and experience. Address— 
H. C. Goff, Personnel ~~ Pa Lafay- 
ette Bldg. Buffalo 3, N. 


Unlimited 
ment and 




















ADVENTURE| 
Europe « Latin America *West * Orient * Around World 
; 60 days Europe from $475 (inc!. steamer) 
















Remarkably ‘'different’’ tours for adventure. 
and education,seeking travelers. 
Your Travel Agent or 


i ky INTERNATIONAL 
RAVEL ASSOCIATION 
545 FIFTH AVE., "NEW von 17 ¢ MU 2-6544 


55 CL ASS FUNDS 


* Earn all the money needed for class activi- 
ties by selling Garden Spot Seeds. No in- 
vestment required. Send for trial order 
(200 packets), earn $8.00 profit, Write: 


l NCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY, Sta. 109, PARADISE, PA. 

















TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliable and 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 
three generations, 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 

















CLINTO 


34th Year 


Member—N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS’ 

If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street 


AGENCY 


Clinton, lowa 








Teachers Agency 


Missoula, Mont. 


H UF Member N.A.T.A. 


38 years’ Placement Service 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


Exceptional Opportunities coming 


in daily. 
Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 
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